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& Students learn more thoroughly 


A’ OPERATING FEATURES are right before 
the students’ eyes. Hand travel is reduced 
to a minimum. Students can see what they’re 
doing... and why! 

With Underwood’s exclusive combination of 
Visible Front Margin Controls .. . Visible Writ- 
ing and Centering Scales .. . every basic type- 
writing function is easily performed . . . there- 
fore, easily understood. 

In addition, Rhythm Touch . . . another 
Underwood exclusive ... helps students develop 
professional speed and technique right from the 
beginning. For Rhythm Touch is a new typing 
concept... resulting from an accurate, perfectly- 
balanced keyboard. Fingers swing naturally 
into a fast, accurate, even tempo, because 
every key responds instantly, eagerly. 
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DOES THIS HAPPEN in your school, to prove that you 
are preparing your students for success in business? 

This graduate is grateful for her Dictaphone train- 
ing. [t qualified her for a top-paying secretarial posi- 
tion with a progressive company whose executives get 
more done and faster because they use Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER dictating equipment. 

Executives everywhere are demanding more Dicta- 
phone-trained secretaries. To enable schools to offer 
this training, Dictaphone Corporation has made new 
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‘T came back to thank you 


TIME-MASTER equipment available on the School 
Rental-at-Cost Plan. Schools can now expand their 
business education departments without capital ex- 
penditure and teach the Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course, using the most successful dictating equipment 


in history. 


For complete information about the Dictaphone 
School Rental-at-Cost Plan, the Business Practice 
Course, and TIME-MASTER equipment, simply write 
your nearest Dictaphone office, or address: 


DICTAPHON 


CORPORATION 


Educational Division 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone® Machines, 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


By Kahm and Wagner 


This text provides an exceptionally clear understanding of American 
business and the American Way. 


The authors wrote this in answer to the need for a really simplified pre- 
sentation of business. It is both a book of theory and of “how-to-do-it.” 
The material is based upon original research, and so it contains much 
new and up-to-date information. 


Outstanding features: 

© The approach is original—the book starts with the basic idea that you must sell something, 
if you are to obtain money. It then points out that all business is based upon this concept. 

¢ There is a wealth of problem material to illustrate each point. 

¢ The book is flexible—it may be used in any type of business course. 


e No prerequisites are required. It is so clearly written that any pupil of high school age can 
readily absorb the material. 


¢ There is tested material previously published in business magazines for reader instruction. 


¢ Students will become intensely interested in the chapter material since it appeals to their 
personal interests and ambitions to make a success in the world of business. 


The book will be in stock in ample time for fall classes. 


Send for your free examination copy today! 





Prentice-Hall has an ever-growing variety of texts on Business Education. Ask our 
representative about the complete details on our series of texts on Bookkeeping, Ac- 
counting, Business English, Secretarial Training, and on Distributive Education. He can 
assist you in selecting just the right book for the needs of your classes. 


If you would like us to send complete information on any particular title simply send 
a letter or a postcard to our home office address below. 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 


MEMBER Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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HARTNETT Cdjustable DESKS HELP 
TYPING STUDENTS IMPROVE 


IN CLASSWORK 





Above—WRONG: In this picture the operator's 
desk is 26 inches high. As indicated by the white 
posture lines, the desk is much too low for this 
5’2” tall operator. She will experience fatigue, 
and the possibility of errors will be greatly in- 
creased. 


Left—CORRECT: The same operator with her 
desk properly adjusted to a 29-inch height. Note 
the white posture lines now. Her stoop is gone, 
relieving the fatigue; her forearm is on the cor- 
rect 30° angle; her stroking will be faster and 
easier, with a shorter interval between strokes. 





That 70% of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are handicapped 
by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too low has been repeatedly 
shown by research. This problem, of how to achieve correct typewriter height 
for each student, has now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 
This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30% who do not need 
desk adjustment, as well as for the 70% who do. In the case of the latter, 





surveys show that improvement in general classroom work is immediate. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece of school furniture, 





DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model 
#101). Shipping weight, 58 Ibs. 
$28.50 each f.0.b. Hammond 


ee 


See 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


made of oak. It has a shelf for books. It is 
30” high, 20” wide, and 36” long. A simple 
patented device, located below the well as shown 
in the illustration, enables the student easily to 
adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 
30 inches from the floor. 


HAMMOND DESK GO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. @© HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about model shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. so . 
_ HAMMOND DESK COMPAS 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 








TWO TYPES 
OF CLERICAL 
TRAINING 


The publication of several books on clerical training for use in high schools has re-emphasized 
the need for an awareness that there are two kinds of clerical training. These two types of 
secondary school clerical training have sharply different objectives and should appeal to two 
diverse kinds of student personnel. They probably also require a rather different type of teacher 
preparation. 

The more traditional concept of clerical training that, for example, has been espoused for many 
years by Frederick G. Nichols is a course offered in the twelfth year for average or more 
able than average students. It assumes at least a knowledge of typing and possibly a year of 
bookkeeping; several of the social-business subjects are highly desirable prerequisites. 


Specialized training in one or more office machines is usually an essential element. The course 
is parallel to secretarial training excepting that shorthand is not required. Someone has aptly 
said that secretarial practice is really a course in clerical training for stenographers. This rather 
precisely indicates the nature of the clerical training course of the more traditional concept. 


Text materials have not been available until very recently. This may be one of the reasons 
why the course has not been typical in the secondary school. The overwhelming majority of 
those who took any kind of office practice took secretarial office practice and most of the others 
were given training in a series of specialized machine skills. This was incorrectly labeled cleri- 
cal training. 

Possibly another factor in the failure for this course to develop has been the fact that the 
more able students for whom this type of course is planned can adjust themselves very easily to 
the office situation anyway. Moreover, the tradition for this type of student is that they take the 
academic program rather than a job-training program. However, it is possible as indicated 
above that this situation now may change. 


The other type of clerical training is definitely organized for the student of less-than-average 
ability. Every year thousands of students, many of them well-meaning and willing to work, are 
dropped from shorthand and bookkeeping because of their lack of interest in these subjects. The 
guidance officers have no business putting them into the academic subjects; they do not fit 
into the industrial arts program; and even if there were a merchandising program, many of 
them would not find it worth while for them—therefore a program in clerical training. It is 
futile to say that such a program can’t work. The fact is that it is being taught to many thousands 
of students and that it is a more satisfactory learning experience to them than anything else 


that has been developed to date. 


This course is organized upon remedial teaching in English, arithmetic, and reading, and is 
built around clerical experiences. The changed objectives of the elementary school has left 
thousands of students in the high schools with an utterly inadequate ability in the basic skills. 
Whether this is justified or not is not our business; the fact is that they come to the high 
school woefully incompetent in these areas. 


To try to give these students abstract drill in these skills, we realize, would dishearten the 
pupils and probably would be futile in any case. Building this work around simple clerical 
skills gives the instruction meaning for these pupils and therefore makes it palatable to them, 
Moreover, if they are taught job skills effectively, this kind of course can be most useful in easing 
the transition to the job during the first few weeks of employment. 


It can readily be seen that these two courses are very different in their nature. It is unfor- 
tunate that they are parading under the same label. It confuses our thinking and often muddles 
the content of both courses. It wouid be fine if we could develop two entirely different labels 
for these courses, but it is most necessary for teachers to keep the distinction clearly in mind 
in setting up their courses of instruction. 
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FOR STEAK ? 


Not practical, obviously. Any more than 
trying to teach Office Machine Practice 
without the right equipment. 


That’s one big reason why, today, progressive 





teachers prefer to teach with Monroe 
Adding-Calculators—5 Educators and 1 electric 
model to a class. That number allows each 
student sufficient class time to really 
master business mathematics. 


Then, too, Monroes are so easy and practical 
to teach and to learn. 


The Educator, for instance, is specifically designed 
for school work; it’s manually operated so that students can 
progress at speeds best suited to individual abilities. 
Best of all, students who learn on 

Monroes become adept on the machines they’ll use 
in business later. 


Like to learn how the Educator can simplify your 
teaching job? Just mail the coupon. 

Your local Monroe representative will be glad 

to explain. No obligation, naturally. 





HERE’S A SHORT 
CUT TO BETTER 
TEACHING! 








Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
% Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Sometime when your local representative is near, I’d like to have him 
call to furnish more information about Monroe Adding-Calculators and 
their use in the Commercial Department. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 








THANKS! 


REPORTING 
BY INFERENCE 


As most readers of this page may know, last October I was laid up for repairs. A letter 
just received from a former student of mine says that as to my trouble “many rumors were 
going around, including high blood pressure and nervous exhaustion.” I can well understand 
the “high blood pressure.” Who wouldn’t have it after reading what I read preparatory to 
writing this page from month to month? But I didn’t have it; none at all! 


As to “nervous exhaustion,” that too would have been understandable, since a dozen college 
professors, supervisors, and publishers’ experts had the week before descended upon me here 
at the Cape for a two-day (and night) discussion of their problems. But I didn’t have it; none 
at all, unless being a bit jaded is it! 

No, it was a much more unexpected and less easily understood malady—coronary thrombosis, 
so I was told after dragging it around with me two or three weeks while pressuring through 
a heavy research job for B.E.R.A. Inc., with some long-distance travel to make banquet and 
other speeches sandwiched in. 

“Go to bed and stay there,” was the prescription. I did. But on January 1 I left for Florida 
in search of the ‘Fountain of Youth.’ Didn’t find it, any more than a previous explorer did, 
but after three months of Florida’s incomparable sunshine and gulf breezes (California friends 
please note) I have returned to Cape Cod. I am back on the job, but I must confess that some 
days I feel that I would be a good man on a job where none is needed, as an old friend of 
mine is wont to say. 


But the purpose of this comment is to thank the many friends who sent me encouraging 
notes, to say how much they ‘bucked me up,’ and to express regret that I cannot acknowledge 
each one personally. Those notes from the Chicago and Atlantic City meetings, signed by many 
good friends, were especially appreciated. “3 

Until I get released from this CCC chore, please don’t any of you write anything that 
will get me into an argument. I am told to shun such. It’s up to you! 


The E.B.T.A. meeting has come and gone without much notice by the Boston papers. One 
daily’ did give it a front page item, but such an item. It was incidentally noticed in an item 
under the following big three-line heading: “Retailers Seek Way To Lure ‘Reluctant’ Talented 
Collegians.” 

This item was concerned with the “newly appointed Lincoln Filene professor of retailing at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration.” Professor McNair, this newly ap- 
pointed professor, issued “some blunt warnings” on the subject of this news item at a dinner in 
honor of Mr. Filene. 


Interspersed through the twenty-three paragraphs of reporting on the dire need for training 
in and guidance towards the field of retailing, the ‘‘staff writer” injected five inferential comments 
about the E.B.T.A. meeting, to the effect that “there is a strong conviction among the teachers 
attending the convention that they are working in a field (retailing) that needs strengthening 
not only in the interest of economic prosperity, but in that of the continuation of the free enter- 
prise system in a world where it has already been severely undermined.” 


, 


Then a concluding sentence gives the “theme of the convention,” which as you all know sug- 
gests little in the way of “training for retailing.” 

This is no criticism of the “theme” or of the program. Merely to call attention to the fact 
that the common type of inferential reporting illustrated hardly does justice to a convention of 
more than a thousand business educators who met to consider how best to “utilize community 
resources in business education.” Such a program should have got much front-page attention if 
its participants avoided pedaguese and its publicity committee did its job. 

[t is obvious that certain businessmen of a convention city reap a harvest. Why shouldn't 
the people of such a city in general, and its educational system in particular, also benefit greatly 
from the presence of such a convention’? How many Boston people knew the E.B.T.A. was meet- 
ing? Few. How many parents were reached with a single stimulating idea set forth at the 
meeting by the experts who participated in an effiort to tie business education in with com- 
munity life as a whole? Fewer, if any. 

To one who since 1917 has been more or less futilely urging more attention to training for 
retailing the false implications of the reporting referred to are especially embarrassing, or would 
be if he were in a position of responsibility for what goes on in the field of business education. 


' Christian Science Monitor. 
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In better schools 


wherever you go 


IDENTIC practice 


filing sets 





Miss Rose Leske, University of Okla- 
homa teacher, says: “We have used 
Remington Rand Identic Practice 
Sets since 1924. These same sets are 
still in use, and have been so satis- 
factory that many have been added 


as enrollment increased.” 


FREE Showing of Filing Movie. 
Our full-color motion picture on fil- 
ing, “It Must Be Somewhere !” 
dramatizes filing problems in actual 
business, and will interest your stu- 
dents. Use the coupon. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING 


Send me free literature on Remington Ra 


C] | also want to arrange for a showing of 


film “It Must Be Somewhere.” 
463 


e rf? ‘A oe, ea a a 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
School 





-.- for the same IDENTIC-al 


reasons Yes, wherever you go, you find Identic sets used 
for filing practice. That’s natural—for the outstanding advantages of 
Identic help teachers and students everywhere. Among these advan- 
tages are: 
1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. 
Materials and problems are similar to those of real business, giving 


realistic preparation for any filing requirement. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades—often 


cutting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 


you in testing, grading, and visual instruction. 


In short, Identic will cut your costs, save your time, train your students 


thoroughly in modern filing methods. Send the coupon today for 


full information. 


Class in Filing at John Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia, 
using Identic Practice Filing Sets. 











nd _ lIdentic 


Practice Filing Sets [] Vertical [] Visible Address. 





your filing 
City Zone State. 





Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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HOW WELL DO WE 
TRAIN FUTURE 
STENOGRAPHERS? 


by Juliabel Strauch 
Pekin Community High School 
Pekin, Illinois 























Introduction: This is the first of a series of four articles based upon a survey 


of business offices in the Pekin, Illinois area. 


The purpose was to find out the 


office duties actually performed by stenographers, bookkeepers and clerical 


workers. 


The first article deals with the duties of stenographers. 


The second will 


deal with the duties of bookkeepers, the third with the duties of clerical work- 


ers, and the last with the evaluation of office workers. 


Journal readers should 


find this series of value in the evaluation of the content of courses for pros- 
pective office workers, 





VERY teacher, regardless of what 

subjects he teaches, has often 
heard the words, “Fit your teaching 
to the needs of your students.” These 
words should be ever present in the 
minds of all business teachers. Dur- 
ing the past several years, the leaders 
in business education have empha- 
sized the working together of the 
school and business in finding out 
what the needs are of the business 
students who will be the future office 
workers. Perhaps no other depart- 
ment of a high school is more closely 
related to the future work-life of the 
students than is the business or com- 
mercial department. 

All teachers have definite objec- 
tives in the subjects they teach and 
have determined goals which they 
hope to have their students reach by 
the end of each course. Wanting to 
know what our goals should be for 
the students we are preparing for 
future office work—in regard to 
their needed skills, knowledges, and 
work habits—was the purpose of the 
survey. 

The results of the survey are very 
inte resting and a little surprising in 
some instances. Here are some of 
them: 

Shorthand and Typing Duties 


Many high school students enroll 
in business courses because they 
want to be stenographers—or as 
many say, secretaries. Their concep- 
tion of a stenographer is a girl who 
sits at a desk, types, takes dictation 
in shorthand, and transcribes. Many 
of them are not aware of the many 
other office duties performed by 
stenographers. 

The taking of dictation and typing 
are important duties of a stenog- 
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rapher, but the survey shows that in 
only 58 per cent of the offices sur- 
veyed is dictation taken in shorthand. 
In 14 per cent of the offices, dictation 
is taken from machine recorders and 
typed directly on the typewriter. In 
8 per cent of the offices, the needed 
dictation is taken in shorthand by 
employees of other classifications. In 
the remaining 20 per cent of the 
offices, there is no need for the use 
of shorthand or machine recorders 
for taking dictation. 
In at least 40 per 
offices, the following typing duties 
are performed (in order of fre- 
quency ) by stenographers : 
1. Typing letters on letterhead 
paper 
2. Addressing envelopes 
3. Making carbon copies of mate- 
rial typed 
4. Composing simple 
the typewriter 
5. Typing letters on plain paper 
6. Typing letters and other mate- 
rial from direct dictation 
7. Typing names and addresses 
on form letters 
8. Typing straight copy material 
(manuscript) 
9. Typing legal documents 
10. Typing postal cards 
11. Typing telegrams 
12. Typing tabulated material 
13. Typing stencils for duplication 
on the mimeograph 
14. Typing receipts 
Of this list of duties, Nos. 4 and 6 
are of importance to teachers. Item 
4 is performed in 54 per cent of the 
offices and Item 6, in 53 per cent of 
the offices. Most teachers do not 
realize that direct machine dictation 
and composition are quite so fre- 


cent of the 


letters on 


quent. They assume almost every- 
thing a stenographer types is tran- 
scribed from her shorthand notes. 

Some of the less frequently per- 
formed (in from 22 per cent to 36 
per cent of the offices, in order of 
frequency) typing duties are the 
following : 

1. Typing 
draft copy. 
copy) 
Typing checks 
Typing purchase orders 
Typing financial statements 
Typing master copies for dupli- 
cation on gelatin or liquid dupli- 
cators 

6. Typing customers’ statements 

7. Typing invoices 

8. Typing credit slips 

9. Typing bills of lading 

From the above list, it is apparent 
that stenographers also fill in mz any 
printed business forms as a part of 
their typing duties. 


material from rough 
(Pen and_ pencil 
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Stenographers Also File 

In many of the smaller offices the 
stenographer also does most of the 
filing. In 39 per cent of the offices, 
alphabetic filing is used; in 25 per 
cent, numeric filing; in 36 per cent, 
subject filing; in 11 per cent, geo- 
graphic filing, and in 7 per cent, the 
Dewey Decimal System is used to a 
certain extent. Also, a_ frequent 
duty of stenographers is the sorting 
and classifying of material for filing, 
as this is done by them in 43 per cent 
of the offices. 

A Knowledge of Rookkeeping 
Is Sometimes Necessary 

The survey shows that stenogra- 
phers sometimes have to perform 
some bookkeeping duties. The most 
common (performed in from 11 per 





cent to 18 per cent of the offices and 
listed in the order of their frequency) 
of these duties are the following: 

1. Keeping 
records 
Sorting and checking bills 
Sorting and checking invoices 
Calculating trade discounts 
Sorting and checking sales slips 
Recording cash transactions 
Recording the sales of merchan- 
dise 


withholding tax 
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Some less frequently performed 
bookkeeping duties (performed in 
less than 10 per cent of the offices) 
are the following: 


1. Posting journal entries into 
ledger accounts (primarily into 
accounts receivable and = ac- 
counts payable) 

2. Preparing monthly statements 
for customers 


In only 4 per cent of the offices are 
other bookkeeping duties performed 
by stenographers. Some of these are 
as follows: 


1. Recording transactions in the 
purchases and general journals 

2. Taking a trial balance 

3. Preparing the financial state- 
ments 

4. Recording and posting adjust- 
ing and closing entries 

5. Keeping state sales tax records 


It is apparent in the survey that it 
is primarily in the smaller offices that 
the stenographers are also required 
to take care of bookkeeping duties. 
However, this fact is important to 
the business teachers in schools like 
the Pekin Community High School 
as most of their graduates are em- 
ployed in small offices. 


Office Machines Are Also Used 
by Stenographers 


The office machine most frequently 
used by stenographers is the adding 
machine. It is used in 47 per cent of 
the offices. Other office machines 
and equipment used (in at least 15 
per cent of the offices) are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Mimeograph 


2. Cash Register 
3. Check Protector 
4. Numbering Machine 


Calculators are used in 21 per cent 
of the offices and the following ma- 
chines and equipment are used (in 
order of frequency) in from 4 per 
cent to 8 per cent of the offices: 
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1. Gelatin Duplicator 

2. Addressograph 

3. Checkwriter 
Bookkeeping Machine 
Mimeoscope 

PBX Switchboard 


wn 


a 


Even though some of the above- 
listed office machines and equipment 
are used in a rather small percentage 
of offices, perhaps the use is varied 
enough to lead one to believe that a 
well-prepared stenographic student 
should have basic training for the use 
of such equipment. 


Some of the Miscellaneous Office Duties 
Performed by Stenographers 


Most of us as business teachers 
have had some graduates come back 
to school and report that they just 
“love” their jobs. Then they will 
proceed to tell of the various duties 
they perform on their jobs. Just re- 
‘cently one of last year’s graduates 
wrote a four-page letter describing 
all of the various duties he per- 
formed on his job. No doubt the 
many miscellaneous duties he was 
performing played an important part 
in helping him like his work. As a 
result of the survey, it is evident that 
stenographers perform their share 
of the miscellaneous duties in an of- 
fice. They perform the following 
duties (in order of frequency) in 
from 40 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
offices : 

1. Cleaning and oiling typewriters 

2. Changing typewriter ribbons 

3. Answering the telephone and 
taking messages for the em- 
ployer. 

Receiving callers in the office 

Sending registered letters and 

insured packages 

6. Making appointments for the 
employer 


wn BSS 
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Some duties performed in from 30 
per cent to 40 per cent of the offices 
(in order of frequency) are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Placing long distance telephone 
calls 

2. Sending telegrams 

3. Weighing mail and figuring the 
amount of postage needed 

4, Filling out deposit slips and 
making deposits at the bank 


Duties performed in from 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent of the offices (in 
order of frequency) are the follow- 
ing: 


1. Stuffing and sealing envelopes 
by hand 

2. Checking names and numbers 
for accuracy 

3. Ordering office supplies 

4. Securing postal money orders 


As the foregoing list of duties in- 
dicates, a stenographer performs 
many duties other than typing, tak- 
ing dication, and transcribing. If a 
high school course of study does not 
require students majoring in stenog- 
raphy to take separate courses which 
will give them background or basic 
training to be ready to perform the 
varied duties which will be required 
of them as stenographers, then per- 
haps much of this training can be 
incorporated in the terminal course 
for stenographic majors whether the 
course be co-operative part-time 


training, advanced shorthand, ad- 
vanced secretarial training, — office 
practice, or whatever the course 


name might be. At least, as business 
teachers, let’s try to find out what is 
expected of our “future” stenog- 
raphers and help them in the best 
way we can to have the necessary 
skills, knowledges, and personal traits 
that will help them to be successful 
and happy in their office work. 


—_> —_—> —_- 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the last page you'll find an answer by 
Dorothy Leggitt, The Wydown School, Clayton, Missouri. 


How does a public stenographer’s office function? 
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DIRECTING LEARNING DRIVES IN TYPEWRITING — 


\ the past, some typewriting teach- 
| ers have too often entered the room 
at the beginning of the week and 
explained the plan for the weekly 
budget. From there on, the learn- 
ing was left principally in the “hands 
of the student” with little or no 
direction on .the part of the teacher. 
Under such conditions many learn- 
ers develop wasteful motions which 
must be “unlearned” before they be- 
come proficient typists. It is believed 
that most of the trouble involving 
“typing plateaus” is the result of such 
early wrong habits which must be 
broken before developing proficiency. 
The Importance of Timing 

From the very beginning, the 
learner must be taught the importance 
of developing rapid stroking habits. 
This involves the element of working 
“against time” in practice lessons 
(often called budgets) as well as on 
class drills. During the first few 
days, while the beginner is mastering 
key locations and reaches such timing 
should be for very short periods, not 
exceeding fifteen seconds each. Much, 
if not all, the early practice work 
should be done under the direct 
supervision of the teacher. It is quite 
possible, however, for the learner to 
do typing at his own rate and still 
accomplish the desired goals if his 
rate is directed properly. Smith 
pointed out effectively that “Efforts 
without the element of timing pres- 
sure are always made on a relatively 
low level. . . . Teachers are expected 
to eliminate such inefficiency from 
every form of learning.” 

When the learner has mastered 
the reaches for the various keys and 
begins to do paragraph work he 
should be ready for timings of as 
much as a minute each. Likewise, 
he should begin to direct his own 
timings as a means of developing 
rapid stroking. A plan for timing 
one’s own work is presented in the 
next few paragraphs. 


Directing One's Own Learning 

very typing room should be 
equipped with a clock with a second 
hand large enough to be seen from 
every machine in the room. Then, 
the learner can time his own drives 
regardless of the work othérs are 
doing and without demanding teacher 
supervision. His goal for example 
may be to write ten more strokes in 
a minute than he did yesterday. If 
he has a visible second hand avail- 
able he may select a block of copy 


‘Harold H. Smith, Gregg Typing, Teachers 
> 


Handbook 3rd ed., New York, Gregg, 93 p. 22. 
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containing the proper number of 
strokes he wishes to write in one 
minute. Then, as the second hand 
approaches the 12:00 or top position, 
he starts typing. When he finishes 
the chosen block of copy, he looks to 
see if the second hand has reached 
or passed the top or zero position and 
thus he knows if he has achieved his 
goal. Naturally, he can try driving 
for the goal without the aid of a clock 
but with the clock there is the addi- 
tional satisfaction of knowing when 
the goal is achieved. 

If he does not feel that he is in 
need of immediate personal attention, 
the teacher may be in another part 
of the room observing him from a 
distance or helping another who may 
be in need of suggestions. Lessen- 
berry pointed out that these short 
one-minute trials (drives) are “tre- 
mendously important in any skill 
building program.”* The necessity 
for attention toward a particular goal 
was well dealt with by Smith in these 
words. 

“Anyone who has ever acquired a skill 
knows that only one of its elements can 
be concentrated upon and improved at one 
time. He also knows that improvements 
are made best on short, intensive efforts. 
It does not matter whether the objective 
is some point in posture, in finger or hand 
motion, in control of power of fluency, or 
whether it is a matter of forcing for speed 
or holding back for accuracy—any and 
every phase of typing skill speed except 
the sustained phase is best attempted on 
brief efforts.” * 


One day the learner may be at- 
tempting to increase his stroking 
speed, another day he may be work- 
ing for control (less errors). The 
principle of choosing a goal in terms 
of a definite number of strokes to be 
typed in one minute applies in either 
case. If he is typing for accuracy 
when he has finished the block of 
copy, he looks to see about the time 
and checks for the quality of work 
done. 

Filing Daily Work 

It has been found convenient to 
provide a filing folder for each pupil 
into which his daily work is filed 
that shows this progress on daily 
drives. A class secretary or each 
learner may be responsible for placing 
the daily drive records in the folders. 
If it is desirable to grade on a weekly 
basis, the work can then be removed 
weekly, grouped, and arranged for 
2—D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford, 
Manual for 20th Century Typewriting 5th ed., 


Cincinnati, South-Western, 1947, p. 42. 
% Smith, op. cit, p. 21. 


grading. Each learner should be 
asked to place at least the following 
information on the top of each page: 
(1) the type of drive for which he 
is working, (2) the goal which he set 
out to achieve, and (3) the number 
of efforts required to achieve the 
goal, and any similar information 
needed for grading purposes. 

There are at least two types of 
goals that may be used as the basis 
for such practice drives. On certain 
days of the week, (Monday and 
Wednesday are suggested) the pupil 
should be working for control (ac- 
curacy). This means that the drive 
will be an effort to increase the num- 
ber of strokes that can be written 
without error in one minute. On cer- 
tain others days, probably Tuesdays 
(and Thursdays if two such lessons 
are desired weekly) the drive should 
be for speed. Lessenberry _ said, 
“The errors should be ignored when 
the purpose of the practice is to push 
into new speed areas.’’* In the same 
tone Smith said, ‘‘No teacher should 
fear the errors made by a beginning 
typist who is earnestly striving to 
make his mind, eyes, and fingers per- 
form feats of skill they have not 
attempted before.”® Of course, if 
the learner becomes too nervous or 
completely loses control it may be 
necessary to reduce or temporarily 
discontinue the drives for speed. 

The next few paragraphs present a 
plan for class drills of a similar type. 
The teacher will likely find it desir- 
able to have drills conducted daily 
and filed in another group of folders 
under a plan similar to that suggested 
for the daily practice work. Such 
work may be removed and grouped 
for grading on a weekly basis. 


Class Drills 


Illustrations have just been given 
for teaching the learner how to direct 
his own practice without constant 
timing supervision of the teacher. 
The good “‘teacher-leader” is one who 
can encourage much timed effort for 
this type of training is essential to 
the development of a proficient typist. 

The following procedure has been 
found useful for grading the class- 
work done. In order to illustrate 
its use assume that a class goal of 
control is in order for the daily class- 
work. After records have been made 
of a few timed writings, the teacher 
and the pupil can determine from 
such records the approximate speed 
a pupil should be making. This in- 





* Lessenberry, op. cit. p. 21. 
5 Smith, op. cit. p. 60. 


dividual speed and accuracy record 
becomes the basis for the daily goal. 
If the day’s goal is controlled typing, 
assume that the teacher announces 
“Today each will try to make an ac- 
curacy record of ten more strokes 
than on any previous such writing.” 
Since every learner should know 
what he has been doing, he should 
immediately determine the number of 
strokes required for the goal at the 
particular writing. The teacher 
designates the copy to be used, pref- 
erably familiar work, and each de- 
cides how much he should do to 
achieve the goal set for him. 


Step 1. The entire class writes for 
one minute when the signal is given. 
On the “stop” signal each reads his 
copy to see if his goal is achieved. 
The teacher can quickly check by 
asking for a showing of hands of 
those who achieved their goals. 

After each writing, the class re- 
laxes for a moment and reads copy 
to determine results. It is desirable 
before another timing to let each do 
some remedial work. Each learner 
selects a word or words that caused 
trouble—perhaps an error was made 
—and works on developing control in 
typing the word. It may be desirable 
to select only a few letters of the 
word for special attention. Work 
on those briefly, gradually increasing 
the number of letters until the phrase 
in which the work was originally 
typed is practiced until it is “under 
control.” After a period of relaxa- 
tion, and remedial work, the class is 
again ready to try a second time. 

Step 2. All who achieved their 
goals the first time choose another 
block of the article chosen for prac- 
tice. Those who did not achieve 
their goals repeat the same copy. On 
the signal to start, all again try to 
achieve the goal set for each. When 
the signal is given to stop at the end 
of one minute, all again check copy 
to see if the goal was achieved. Re- 
peat remedial work and a period of 
relaxation as explained in the pre- 
ceding step. 

The teacher again asks for a show- 
ing of hands of all whose goals were 
achieved. Those who achieved their 
goals move on te new parts of the 
copy; those who did not, repeat the 
same section. It is quite likely that 
some will have achieved their goals 
both times and now be ready for a 
third block of copy; others will have 
achieved their goals on one of the 
two writings and be ready for a sec- 
ond block of copy; while still others 
because their goals have as yet not 
been achieved will find it necessary 
to try the same block of copy a third 
time. 
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Step 3. On the signal to start, all 
write for one minute again. The 
same plan is used as in the first two 
steps. If after the third trial several 
have not been able to achieve a goal 
at least once, it may be desirable to 
adjust individual goals of a few who 
are furtherest from their goals. 

The teacher will have to use her 
training in applied psychology to de- 
termine if each is using sufficient 
drive or if the goal is too high. In 
some instances it has been found 
practical after a few trials to lower an 
individual’s goal considerably. Like- 
wise, for a few of the best, it may be 
desirable to set a higher goal of prob- 
ably fifteen strokes gain on a writing. 
As Lessenberry said, “Students must 
be made to succeed.”* Recognition 
of success is necessary to bigger suc- 
cesses. Pride in achievement is nec- 
essary to build stroking power. Suc- 
cess 1s a necessary ingredient of skill 
building. 

When such a group of timings is 
being used it is desirable to use at 
least as many timings as there are 
letter grades to be given (A, B, C, 
etc.) then the grade may depend upon 
the number of times a_ learner 
achieves his goal. If the papers are 
collected and inspected, the teacher 
will be likely to detect any tendency 
to overstate the achievements in 
terms of goal achievement. Through- 
out all such writing, the teacher may 
regulate the amount of effort spent 
by the way in which goals are set. 
If the goal is set too low so that the 
learner does not have to try hard to 
achieve it, no useful purpose is 
served. If the goal is too high the 
pupil may become discouraged. The 
success of such a program depends 
in a large measure upon the wise 
judgment of the teacher in setting 
individual goals and in making ad- 
justments as the psychological ele- 
ments involved seem to indicate that 
it is best for the pupil to do so. 


Progress Records 

Each pupil should keep a_ line 
graph showing his rate of progress 
on each type of drive used. Some 
prefer to keep each graph on a 
separate sheet, others to use colored 
pencil or different type of lines to 
distinguish between types of drives. 
From the left a line may be drawn 
to indicate strokes or words per min- 
ute. Particularly on the control drills, 
it is desirable to keep an error record. 

A desirable method is to record 
errors in terms of tenths per minute. 
For example, if a typist made two 
errors on a five minute test the rate 
is 0.4 errors per minute and would 
be recorded as four meaning 0.4 


®SLessenberry, op. cit. 


errors per minute. The graph se>ves 
as a basis for setting daily guals, 
Some keep the graphs on regular 
graph paper; others use forms sup- 
plied by publishers; others prefer to 
make their own forms. 

The important point is that a caily 
record of achievement is maintained, 
Then a learner may be encourage! to 
compete with his own record—that is 
what he is doing in setting a daily 
goal based on his own previous 
achievements. These graphs may be 
filed with the daily classwork in the 
filing folders accessible to the teacher 
any time they are desired for inspec- 
tion. Some have used bar graphs, 
but the disadvantage is that such 
graph shows only the highest rate 
made and does not show the daily 
variance. 

If graph paper is used, a column 
line for each daily record, a dot may 
be placed on the line (up or down) 
to show the daily achievement. When 
these dots (showing daily achieve- 
ments) are connected with lines the 
daily progress and variance are both 
shown. Mark speed rates up the 
side of the chart, and daily markings 
across the bottom of the page. Then 
for each daily record move one more 
line to the right and go up that 
vertical line far enough to show the 
speed achieved. Connect these daily 
achievement dots with lines—thus a 
line graph of achievement. 


Lighting 


The teacher should check on the 
available light in a room especially 
if many students have trouble find- 
ing errors in proof reading. There 
should be at least fifty foot-candles 
of light for successful typewriting. 
Ask your local light representative 
to use his equipment for testing the 
amount of light in the room and then 
to make recommendations as to what 
should be done. 


Summary 


The pattern suggested in this 
article as a basis for developing 
power in typewriting from the very 
first is summarized in steps below. 

1. Select one basic element of skill 
building for special attention during 
the period. (For example, the teach- 
er may announce that the goal is to 
increase stroking speed or (2) de- 
velop control—more strokes in a min- 
ute without error; or (3) at least 
once a week a slightly longer timing 
to combine the two into sustained 
typing. Be sure every member of 
the class knows the goal toward 
which he is working. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION—AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


‘Linda, I told you we should have 
bought a well-advertised machine. 
Who ever heard of a Hastings re- 
frigerator? Charley bought a Gen- 
eral Electric. He’s had it for twenty 
years and it’s still good. 

“Once in my life I'd like to own 
something outright before it is 
broken. I am always in a race with 
the junk yard. Just finished paying 
for the car and it is on its last legs. 
This refrigerator consumes belts 
like a... maniac. You know, they 
time those things. They time them 
so that just when you're finished 
paying for them they’re used up.” 

Does this fragmentary bit of dia- 
logue sound familiar to you? Per- 
haps, you heard one of your friends 
relate it over the bridge table last 
Saturday night, or it may be a leaf 
out of your own book of _ personal 
history. Actually, these lines are 
spoken by Willy Loman to his 
wife in the current Broadway pro- 
duction, “Death of a Salesman,” in 
complaining about the break-down 
of the family refrigerator. 

These few quoted lines raise two 
questions concerning consumer edu- 
cation in our secondary schools. 
First, who is the consumer? Is it the 
“Forgotten Man” who has suddenly 
been rediscovered, dusted off, and 
placed on a_ pedestal for a_ public 
diagnosis? No, it is every man. 
Even Willy Loman, the super-duper 
salesman, hailed and _ well-met 
throughout the New England _ter- 
ritory, is in the final analysis, a “‘con- 
sumer.” 

The second question concerns the 
necessity for making proper choices 
by the consumer in purchasing goods 
and services and the selection of a 
method of payment that will be both 
convenient and satisfying. If these 
problems are not properly solved, 
they can cause unhappiness and frus- 
tration just as they have to Willy 
Loman. Willy Loman doesn’t stand 
alone; he is surrounded by a mul- 
titude asking the same questions, 
seeking the same solutions but get- 
ting the same answer — disillusion- 
ment. 


“I wanna do what you do" 


Willy Loman was dissatisfied with 
his choice of a refrigerator first, 
because it was mechanically defec- 
tive; second, because it was an un- 
known make—‘‘no one ever heard 
of it”; and third, because it was 
going the way everything he bought 
went—“broken before he had paid 
for it.” We all want to be in the 
“swim”—to act like everybody else 
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is acting, to wear what he is wear- 
ing, to read what he is reading, and 
to own what he owns. 

If Willy had seen the advertise- 
ment of the Hastings refrigerator 
splashed across a full page of the 
Saturday Evening Post week after 
week; or listened to an hour pro- 
gram of symphonic music on a 
coast-to-coast hook-up sponsored by 
the Hastings Corporation, or, if he 
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could have strolled up Broadway and 
viewed, amid all the neon stardust, an 
electric sign blinking its message: 
“Hastings Serves the World,” his dis- 
satisfaction on that score would have 
been dissipated even though the re- 
frigerator was giving him trouble be- 
cause he was in the swim—he owned 
the type of refrigerator that every- 
body else owned, or was anticipating 
owning. 
“To the Cleaners" 


Why was Willy under the im- 
pression that his purchases only 
lasted until they were paid for and 
then were ready for the scrap heap? 
Were the dealers taking him to the 
“Cleaners”? Pride of possession is 
a very strong and universal buying 
motive, and, when we buy some- 
thing on time, even though we pos- 
sess it and can use it, it is only after 
the last payment is made that we 
can sit back with a smile of satis- 
faction and contentment and say: 
“This is Mine.” 

When we are robbed of this satis- 
faction, our purchases seem futile. 
This may be caused by the retailers 
offering too easy terms; too small a 


down payment and spreading the re- 
mainder of the payment over too 
long a period of time or it may be 
the customers’ fault for demanding 
such terms. Nevertheless, it is poor 
financing and an area for improve- 
ment, 
"Why was I born?" 

Our schools recognize the need 
for effective guidance and have util- 
ized every known means to provide 
each student with adequate coun- 
selling. A great deal of time, energy 
and money is spent in aptitude test- 
ing to make sure that Mary Jones 
has the required attributes to make 
a good stenographer before she is 
permitted to take the shorthand 
course. This is as it should be. 

However, what assurance do we 
have that Mary Jones will find and 
be able to hold a stenographic po- 
sition? She may obtain a job sell- 
ing lingerie in a local department 
store. We do know with certainty 
that no matter in what vocational 
field she may find employment, she 
will be a consumer. She will have to 
provide herself with food, clothing, 
shelter, medical care, and recreation. 
If the purpose of her training is “a 
preparation to meet the problems of 
living,” there is a need to provide 
instruction in the consumer prob- 
lems which she will confront in order 
that she may solve them satisfac- 
torily. 

To Do Those Things 

One of the recognized objectives 
education is “to train 
students to do well those things 
they will do anyway.” Certainly, 
making proper choices of material 
things or services and paying for 
them comes under this category. 

What have we in the secondary 
schools been doing about this prob- 
lem? The answer is “something”’— 
but the effort is spread so thin that 
up to the present time the results 
are not as effective and satisfying as 
they should be. True enough, the 
term “consumer education” is ap- 
pearing more frequently in the 
various high school curriculums and 
courses of study, but that simply 
means that the problems of the con- 
sumer have been recognized and a 
need has been felt for their presenta- 
tion and solution. The problem is how 
are these problems being presented 
and solved. 

Hop-Scotch Polka 


If those schools which are sup- 
posedly doing something about this 
problem were questioned as to what 
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topics should be considered as con- 
sumer problems, in what department 
the subject should be taught, what 
methods of instruction should be 
employed, in what grade the subject 
should be taught, you would find 
yourself enmeshed in a vicious circle, 
a merry-go-round upon whose plat- 
form no one seems to be able to 
mount let alone stay on long enough 
to make a grab for the ring. 

I am afraid that some of our pres- 
ent courses in consumer economics 
are operated in a “Hop-Scotch 


Polka” fashion—‘shake your left 
shoe a little . . . then your right one, 
too . . . wave your knees . ._ then 


come up with your head in the morn- 
ing breeze.” The solution to the 
problem is to come down out of the 
“breeze” to a few earthy principles, 
clear out the underbrush of confused 
and muddled concepts of objectives, 
eliminate some of the motley and 
varied topics taught, and moor the 
course to a definite dock in the cur- 
riculum. Then, we will be able to 
see our goal and get there. 


A Triple Problem 


The problem resolves itself into 
three parts: (1) to establish and to 
formulate a set of clear-cut objec- 
tives or aims which can be easily 
understood by both the teacher and 
the student; (2) to build up a body 
of topics and knowledges which are 
pertinent to and useful for future 
consumers; and (3) to determine 
the place of the course in the cur- 
riculum. 


The Purpose—"Not One World But Two" 


The purpose of consumer educa- 
tion is to provide the potential con- 
sumer with the knowledges and 
skills that will aid him in becoming 
a more intelligent user of goods and 
services thus helping him to raise 
his own individual standard of liv- 
ing and that of the community as a 
whole. The purpose of this general, 
overall objective is not a selfish, iso- 
lated one pertaining to the individual 
but one which includes the com- 
munity as well—town, county, state, 
nation, the world; it extends not to 
the individual alone but also to the 
community of individuals. 


Aims and Objectives—"The Big Ten" 


¢ 1. To encourage the formulation 
of a philosophy of living to serve 
as a guide in determining the 
values of goods and services (food, 
clothing, housing, health, protec- 
tion and recreation) as an aid in 
making proper choices. 

1 Based on Consumer Education in Your School, 


The Consumer Education Study, Washington, 
D. C., 1947, p. 21-23. 
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“Shave and a Manicure”: My 
barber pointed out a customer in 
his shop as_ being a man who didn’t 
know the value of money. I noticed 
that this particular customer was 
being shaved by a barber and mani- 
cured by two manicurists. “Why the 
two manicurists,” I inquired. “That’s 
just it,” he replied. “His check comes 
to $4.50; he tips the barber $10 and 
each manicurist $5.” Certainly, a 
shave and a manicure, no matter how 
wealthy the individual might be, 
cannot be valued at $24.50. 

“The Chicken that Laid the Golden 
Eggs”: Recently a student informed 
me that it was necessary for him to 
leave school in order that he might 
contribute toward the support of his 
family. I was rather curious about 
this because I knew his father was 
employed in a very remunerative job 
in the community. However, I did 
realize that there was a large family 
of children to be supported. 

After a few tactful probes I 
gleaned the cause of the family’s 
financial predicament. The boy said: 
“When it comes to food and cloth- 
ing my mother always says the best 
is none too good. When my mother 
buys eggs, for example, she gets the 
best, 95 cents a dozen.” The eggs 
were the key to the financial diffi- 
culties of this family. Probably, eggs 
costing 45 cents a dozen would have 
answered the same purpose as_ the 
95-cent brand. This philosophy—that 
price is the sole criterion of value 
—applied to all the family spending 


would soon deplete any average 
man’s income and leave little or 


nothing for savings and emergencies. 


¢ 2. To develop a consciousness 
of the variety of goods and ser- 
vices available and the contribu- 
tion they can make to a more 
enjoyable living through wise se- 
lection. 

“57 Varieties’: Todav, the selec- 
tion of a simple, common-place item 
like soup presents a complex prob- 
lem—there are so many kinds and 
brands to select from. Our grand- 
parents were not perplexed and con- 
fused by a large array of available 
items. There were a few staple items 
obtainable; it wasn’t a problem of 
selection; it was simply one of “take 
what is available.” Many household 
items were either grown or made 
right iz the home. As a result, if it 
was necessary to purchase a suit, 
dress, or a sirloin steak occasionally, 
a mere glance or touch of the item 
would be enough to tell the custo- 
mer whether or not it was the right 
style, quality or workmanship _be- 


cause of his familiarity with the 
making or growing of the product. 

Our economy, today, has dri‘ted 
away from a first-hand knowledge 
of the items and services needed. 
Ours is a money economy. The con- 
sumer may work in an office and 
buy from other specialists the food 
he eats, the clothes he wears, and the 
appliances and furnishings of his 
home. In our present economy, it is 
necessary that the consumer learns 
what is available, its source, its pur- 
pose, construction and care. ‘The 
main sources of information are 
newspapers, magazines and radio pro- 
grams. The consumers’ problem is 
to be able to select between the 
“chaff and the wheat”; he must be 
trained to seek for facts and not 
to be influenced by the appeals made 
to his emotions. This variety makes 
choice and selection difficult. 


e 3. To emphasize the necessity 
for and advantages of planning and 
evaluating the use of time, energy, 
and money. 


“Take Me Out To the ball 
Game”: Never before, perhaps, in 
the history of man have so many 
people had so much free time and, 
probably, never before, has so much 
time been wasted. A _ great many 
people spend every free day treking 
out to the Yankee Stadium o7 to 
Ebbets Field. Watching a ball game 
is good recreation and_ relaxation 
but there are other enjoyable things 
to do as well. To teach children 
about the worthy use of leisure time 
is still a valid aim of education. 

“What a Day!’"’: Shopping is one 
consumer activity in which time and 
energy are unnecessarily and waste- 
fully expended. A well thought-out, 


carefully planned itinerary based 
upon a cumulative shopping list 
would prevent jagged nerves, 


junior’s getting a spanking, an over- 
fried steak and a dip into the As- 
pirin bottle. We wouldn’t think of 
touring the “New England States” 
without first mapping out a detailed 
itinerary: but we do barge down- 
town, up-town, eastside, westside, to 
the 16th floor and down-to-the-base- 
ment and then wonder why we can 
never find what we want at the time 
we want it or why shopping is such 
a tiresome chore. 

“Kill-joy”: The word budgeting 
and “‘kill-joy” are synonymous terms 
to many people who have unsuccess- 
fully experimented with a_ budget. 
Probably, budgeting was presented 
to them as a straight-jacket, a glove 
that must fit every hand and, natur- 
ally, human nature rebels at being 
fenced in, 
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in reality, budgeting is simply 
“planned spending” which serves as 
a guide in helping us to get the most 
out of living rather than depriving 
us of some of the joys of good liv- 
ing. The system isn’t at fault; it is 
usually the operator of the system. 
Most people set their sights too 
high—their budget is too ambitious ; 
they plan to save too much and do 
not allow enough for probable emer- 
gencies. Consequently as soon as 
an unforeseen event occurs which 
demands a financial outlay for which 
adequate provision has not been 
made, the budget is thrown out of 
balance and with indignation con- 
signed to the waste basket as a dead 
pigeon; there is nothing deader than 
a dead budget. 

My grandmother never received 
any formal instruction in household 
finance but she maintained a prac- 
tical and successful budget in the tea 
cups in her pantry—a cup for in- 
surance, one for shoes and clothing, 
etc., budgeting can be that simple. 
Any system of planned spending 
that works is satisfactory. Budget- 
ing is not elaborate recordkeeping 
and denying ourselves the things 
that make life more pleasant but 
rather planned spending which helps 
us to provide ourselves with the very 
things we desire. 


e 4. To establish the realization 
that the consumer by his economic 
actions determines the measure of 
goods and services offered and leg- 
islative enactments made for his 
benefit. 


“What the traffic will bear”: The 
consumer writes his own ticket by 
his economic conduct. If the con- 
sumer is willing to deal with con- 
cerns that sell shoddy merchandise, 
give poor service, use emotional ad- 
vertising, foster high pressure sales 
tactics, and label merchandise in a 
meaningless manner, he will get just 
that. 

The consumer has a_ powerful 
weapon which he can use to influ- 
ence the people from whom he pur- 
chases goods or services—it is his, 
the consumer’s dollar. Recently, the 
exorbitant prices charged for theater 
tickets by the ticket brokers has re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity. The 
fault doesn’t lie with the brokers; 
it lies with the purchaser who, by 
his patronage, encourages this prac- 
tice. The ticket brokers are follow- 
ing an economic law—charging 
“what the traffic will bear.” A vol- 
untary boycott of these ticket sharks 
would soon eliminate the situation. 
This condition is simply a shadow of 
the black market which flourished 
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during the war and post-war years. 
People referred with pride to their 
“Black Marketeer” in much the same 
manner that they previously did to 
their bootlegger in the “prohibition 
era.” 

The consumers’ dollar can talk 
and influence the type of merchan- 
dise, service and legislative action 
that will be accorded to him, but he 
must be made to realize that the 
ringing of the cash register records 
a vote in the retailer’s ballot box. 


e 5. To create an appreciation of 
the organization, operation and 
functions of our systems of pro- 
duction, distribution and merchan- 
dising in order that the consumer 
may intelligently understand their 
value to him and see the necessity 
for sponsoring measures for im- 
provement in their conduct when 
necessary. 


“You can’t wear Overhead: 
“Why pay for overhead when you 
can’t wear it?” This effective slogan 
used by a manufacturer as an appeal 
to prospective customers immediately 
raises the question as to what over- 
head is, what effect it has on the 
selling price and services offered, 
why some concerns have overhead 
and others do not. The consumer 
should know the methods used in 
moving merchandise from the pro- 
ducer to the ultimate consumer; the 
necessary functions performed by 
the middleman and the need for 
such a intermediary even though it 
entails extra cost for the consumer. 


e 6. To set up the basic factors 
that determine price making 
through the laws of supply and de- 
mand, general economic condi- 
tions, and Government action. 


“Plow them Under’: Today, we 
are living in a planned economy. In- 
dustry and agriculture are not per- 
mitted to take their course. Our 
Governmental Administration takes 
preventive economic measures in 
order to avoid having to apply cura- 
tive ones. One of the preventive 
measures which appears to be the 
most difficult for consumers to un- 
derstand is indirect price regulation 
by means of subsidization of the 
farmer. The Government pays the 
farmer a pro-rata sum for permit- 
ting his land to lie fallow rather 
than to cultivate it and produce a 
full crop or if there is a bumper crop 
the Government purchases the crop 
to keep it off of the market. This 
prevents the supply from exceeding 
the demand and tends to keep farm 
prices up. 


This system helps to keep the 
farmers’ standard of living equivalent 
to that of the industrial worker; it 
furnishes the farmer with a certain 
sense of security. The average con- 
sumer resents paying top prices for 
farm products, forgetting that if 
the farmer does not have a sufficient 
income to buy the things he needs 
the industrial worker will suffer be- 
cause the farmer buys the products 
of industry. If the farmer doesn’t 
buy industrial products, the demand 
for them falls off, factory workers 
are laid off and production lags. 

The industrial worker, now, has 
no income to buy the farmers’ prod- 
ucts and the economy is headed to- 
ward a slump or a depression. The 
entire economic system of produc- 
tion and consumption is a “House of 
Cards”—pull out one card and the 
rest fall down in a chaotic heap. The 
consumer must be made to see and 
understand the relationship that ex- 
ists between industrial and agricul- 
tural production and its effect on the 
price structure. 


e 7. To build up an appreciation 
of the relationship that exists be- 
tween the consumer and the world- 
internationalism. 


“A Tree Grows In Brooklyn”: A 
tree may be growing in Brooklyn 
but there are trees growing in other 
parts of the world in which we 
should be interested. Over the years, 
the known world has expanded but 
it has also contracted as far as dis- 
tances and interests are concerned. 
The acquirement of ‘Indian Inde- 
pendence, a monetary crisis in Eng- 
land, an election in France, a revolu- 
tion in China, or a strike among 
the dock workers in Hawaii all have 
repercussions on our own economy. 
There is a woeful lack of interest in 
world affairs by the populace of the 
United States despite the fact that 
the eyes of most of the world are 
focused on us for guidance, leader- 
ship and economic aid. Potential 
consumers should be taught to read a 
newspaper, how to interpret the 
news, and how to come to a conclu- 
sion concerning an issue based upon 
the facts presented. 


e 8. To portray the purposes and 
kinds of taxation, the social ad- 
vantages of such taxation to the 
consumer and the necessity for 
seeing that the tax dollar is spent 
to his, the consumers’, best inter- 
est. 


“Death and Taxes’: Taxes seem 
to haunt us from the cradle to the 
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grave. A knowledge of the kinds 
of taxes and their purposes would 
do much to eliminate the grumbling 
and discontent aroused when they 
have to be paid. “What good is a 
high salary when a large proportion 
of it has to be paid out in taxes?” 
is a very common complaint. The 
future taxpayer needs to be shown 
the social advantages that accrue to 
him from the revenue received in the 
form of taxes: maintenance of 
schools, police and fire protection, 
public parks, highways, just to men- 
tion a few. The consumer should be 
shown that it is his primary duty to 
see that each tax dollar goes where it 
will do him and the community the 
most good. 


© 9. To show what contributions 
the Government has made and is 
making for the benefit of the con- 
sumers’ welfare. 


“Write your Congressman’: In 
the past the Government has enacted 
legislation which has directly bene- 
fited the consumer by affording him 
protection either as to health and 
morals or from unfair business prac- 
tices which had wormed their way 
into our system of big business. The 
Pure Food and Drug Act, the 
Wheeler-Lea Amendment, the crea- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
and the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, are some of the marchers in 
this legislative parade. 

The consumer should be shown 
the value of this past legislation and 
prodded férward to see that future 
enactments are sponsored through 
their efforts, the voice of public 
opinion. 


e 10. To develop an appreciation 
for the contributions made by pri- 
vate enterprises for the advance- 
ment and protection of the 
consumer. 


“The Seal of Approval’: The con- 
certed action of the “Consumer 
Movement” gave impetus and _ rise 
to a number of private organizations 
engaged in testing and disseminating 
information concerning products 
offered for public consumption. The 
consumer should be made aware of 
such organizations as Consumers’ 
Research, Consumers’ Union, the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Dental Association, Better 
Business Bureaus, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agriculture, the services 
they provide and the recognized value 
of their seals, and labels of approval. 
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Summary—in A Nut Shell 


1. Everyone is a consumer ; there- 
fore, there is a definite need for con- 
sumer education. 

2. The purpose of consumer edu- 
ccation is to raise the standard of 
living of the individual and the com- 
munity. 

3. The problem facing our sec- 
ondary schools has three parts: (1) 
the establishment of aims; (2) the 
formulation of a course of study 
and its proper placement in the cur- 
riculum; (3) the development of an 
appropriate methodology to attain 
the objectives. 

4. The objectives should include: 
(1) to establish a philosophy of good 
living based upon proper values; 
(2) to acquire a knowledge of avail- 


able goods and services and methods 
of selection; (3) to plan for the 


proper use of time, energy and 
money; (4) to realize the effective- 
ness of consumer action through the 
use of the consumer dollar; (5) to 
acquire a knowledge of organization, 
operation and functions of produc- 
tion, distribution and merchandising; 
(6) to gain a knowledge of the laws 
of price making; (7) to develop an 
international attitude; (8) to realize 
the kinds, purposes and _ social ad- 
vantages of taxation; (9) to appre- 
ciate the aid and protection given to 
the consumer by the Government and 
to realize the effect of public opinion 
on future legislation; and (10) to de- 
velop an awareness of the consumer 
aid afforded by private agencies and 
the value of their seals of approval. 





THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 





award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 
for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate (8'4 x 
5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 

The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 
highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 





The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training de- 
partment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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THE GENERAL 
By Doris Davis 
High School, Carlyle, Illinois 


Although this design was con- 
structed entirely with but one char- 
acter—the underscore, it is a most 
difficult one to execute. In order to 
get the curve effects (and there are 
quite a few), it was necessary to 
keep using the paper release, turn- 
ing the paper at different angles in 
the typewriter. It was also necessary 
to use the variable line spacer and 
control the horizontal spacing by 
holding the carriage in order to get 
some of the effects. Unless the type- 
writer artist has had considerable 
experience, a design of this type is 
usually first drawn in lightly with 
pencil and then typed over, the typ- 
ing obscuring the pencil lines. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


IGH school bookkeeping is on 
H its way out. It is either being 
dropped from the curriculum because 
of shrinking registration in the sub- 
ject. or it is being changed into an 
advanced business training course, 
though often retaining the name of 
bookkeeping. ° 

This condition is coming about be- 
cause the subject as taught, is so 
illogical that most students do not 
grasp it, and is so abstract that most 
students cannot apply it after leaving 
school. 

Bookkeeping is logical, and should 
be so taught. And it is applicable 
after one semester of high school 
work. 

Bookkeeping is logical because the 
bookkeeper has only two simple jobs 
to do. Both are necessary and prac- 
tical. One is to keep track of the as- 
The other is to keep track of 
This is all there is to 


sets. 
the equities. 
bookkeeping. 
Since one of the jobs of the book- 
keeper is to keep track of the assets, 
the student must acquire a thorough 
understanding of assets. These are 
taken up in unit one. 
UNIT 1 
The class should first discuss as- 
sets. The discussion should begin 
with assets with which the students 
are familiar as, cash, delivery equip- 
ment, merchandise, supplies, and then 
go on to accounts receivable, invest- 
ments, etc. The students can under- 
stand these. Next the class should 
prepare a list of assets which are 
found in a small neighborhood busi- 


ness or professional office. Such a 
list might look like this: 
BROWN & SMITH 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS 
Assets 
ash $ 600 
ladders ) 
Equipment (brushes ) 1500 
(scaffolds) 
Truck 2000 
Total Assets $4100 


Then each student should prepare 
many, many, lists of assets found in 
various business and professional of- 
fices. These lists should be discussed 
by the class later. 

Next the class should discuss, and 
then the individual students should 
write about, the assets listed on bal- 
ance sheets found in the text, in 
published reports, and in the news- 
papers (ignoring valuation reserves ). 

This subject if properly developed 
will take several periods. 

Since the other job of the book- 
keeper is to keep track of the equi- 
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ties, the student must have a thor- 
ough understanding of equities. 
These are taken up in Unit 2. 


UNIT 2 

The student must get the idea that 
equities are shares in the assets. No 
matter what the equities are called, 
as: deferred credits, reserves, no par 
stock, accrued wages, accounts pay- 
able, they merely indicate shares in 
the assets. 

The idea seems simple and yet the 
subject of equities is presented so 
cumbersomely that most students not 
only fail to grasp it but remain for- 
ever hopelessly confounded about the 
principles of bookkeeping. 

Here are two common faults in 
presenting equities : 

1. A single-proprietorship such as 
this one is used. 

GEORGE GREEN DECORATOR 
Shares 


Assets 
Cash $1000 George Green Proprietorship $1000 

The recording of the proprietor- 
ship in this case appears illogical. 
The reaction of the student is this: 
“Why put it down twice? Does it 
not all belong to Green anyway ?” 

2. In order to make logical the 
keeping of the proprietorship ac- 
count, the teacher drags in liabilities. 
This creates forever in the mind of 
the student the idea that bookkeeping 
is a triangular affair, involving assets, 
liabilities, and proprietorship, when 
in reality it is a simple two-sided af- 
fair involving only assets and 
equities. ; 
Suggested Presentation 

To show that equities represent 
shares in the assets and to show the 
necessity for keeping track of each 
equity, always begin the presentation 
of equities with a partnership prob- 
lem. 

Take for example the following 
problem about a painting and deco- 
rating business which two men start 
as partners. Mr. Jones puts $4,000 
cash into the business. Mr. Smith 
puts $8,000 in cash into the business. 
The situation could then be shown 
this way: 


Assets Equities 
Cash $12,000 J. Jones Share $4,000 
J. Smith Share 8,000 


A partnership problem like the 
above shows that equities are only 
shares in the assets. It also shows, 
since there is more than one owner, 
the logic of keeping track of each 
owner’s share. 


To develop more fully the idea of 
equities as share, and to show the 
necessity of keeping track of each 
party’s share, let us suppose that J. 
Jones puts $4,000 more cash into the 
business. The situation can now be 
shown this way: 


Assets Equities 


16,000 8,000 

Cash <tem@ee™ J. Jones Share 5900 
J. Smith Share 8,000 
Now assume that a new partner 


enters the business with a cash in- 


vestment. The shares are: 
Assets Equities 
24,000 
—QQo— 3 000 
Cash —ee Jones Share —4-600~- 


’: Smith Share 8,000 
J. Green Share 8.000 
Now one of the original partners 
retires and is paid out in cash. The 
shares are: 
JONES & GREEN 


Decorators 
Balance Sheet 


Assets Equities 
16,000 
onsen 
“+6000 8,000 
Cash  4eh006 J. Jones +4+-060- 
—o 008 
J. Green 8.000 


The above is only one of the many, 
many problems necessary to develop 
the idea that equities represent shares 
and to show the need for keeping a 
record of the changing equities. Here 
are other transactions which may be 
used to develop this idea. 

1. The withdrawal of cash by a 
partner for a personal pleasure trip 
or for illness. 

2. The firm receives $4,000 cash 
for painting a factory. 

3. The firm pays wages of $2,000 
cash. 

The preceding changes are all re- 
corded in the balance sheet. Accounts 
are not yet even mentioned to the 
class. 

The students must now get the idea 
that assets and equities are always 
changing. This is taken up in Unit 


Vv. 


UNIT 3 

Although this idea was partly de- 
veloped in Unit 2 on equities, and al- 
though in actual teaching the units 
merge, the two units are kept sepa- 
rate here to emphasize to the teacher 
the necessity of firmly fixing in the 
minds of the students the idea that 
equities are shares in the assets. That 
is, to establish the two-sided idea of 


bookkeeping. This is the basis of 
bookkeeping. It makes all entries, 


adjustments, and ratios simple, logi- 
cal and two-sided. 
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Now let us develop more fully the 
idea of changes in assets and equi- 
ties by making many, many, balance 
sheets and then making changes in 
the assets and equities shown on the 
balance sheets. 

Here are some of the transactions 
we might use in making changes in 
the balance sheets: 

1. Buying fixtures for cash 

2. Buying equipment for cash 

3. Receiving cash for painting a 
house. 

4, Paying wages to our helpers 

5. The equipment being destroyed. 
No insurance 

6. The office supplies being used up 

7. The equipment being destroyed 
and fully insured 

8. The equipment being destroyed 
and partially insured 

9. Cash being stolen 

10. The office supplies being par- 
tially used up 

No transaction involving the sale 
of merchandise is used as yet. 

We can now bring in liabilities. 

There would be only a very inci- 
dental mention at this point of the 
distinction between owners’ and 
creditors’ equities. They must all be 
thought of as shares in or claims 
against the assets appearing on the 
opposite side of the balance sheet. 

Illustration : 

JONES & GREEN DECORATORS 


Balance Sheet at November 23, 1949 
Equities 

J. Jones Claim $5000 

J. Green Claim 5000 

Bank Claim 2000 


Assets 
Cash $9,000 
Truck 3,000 


Here are some of the many trans- 
actions we may use in developing this 
subject: 

1. Borrowing money from a bank 

2. Paying the money with no in- 
terest 

3. Borrowing money from a bank 

4. Paying the money with interest 

5. Buying equipment on account 

6. Paying the account 

Here is a problem worked out to 
illustrate the above. 

Transactions : 

1. Brown and Green each invest 
$3,000 cash in a business. 

2. The firm buys a truck for $2,000 
cash. 

3. The firm receives $4,000 cash 
for painting a factory. 

4. The firm borrows $3,000 cash 
from the bank. 

5. The firm pays wages of $2,000. 

6. The firm pays $1,000 on the 
bank loan. 

7. The firm pays $200 interest on 
the bank loan. 

8. The truck is completely de- 
stroved. No insurance. 
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BROWN & GREEN 
Balance Sheet 


Assets Equities 
2.900 
—_e 
+O” 
—00e- 
+47-006- 
2.900 
+906- 
—+-806- 
+000 
J. Green Capital 4000 
2,000 
Bank 43-098- 


J. Brown Capital 


Cash 
Truck 


hd: 


All the foregoing will take weeks. 
Maybe even months. But it is the 
basis of all bookkeeping. So do not 
hurry it. 

When the student understands how 
changes in the business condition are 
pictured in the balance sheet, the 
bookkeeping cycle is complete. The 
accounts, the adjustments, the work- 
ing sheet and the statements are only 
elaborations of the bookkeeping cycle. 
Even liabilities only elaborate on the 
bookkeeping cycle. 

As the changes in the balance sheet 
caused by recording business trans- 
actions become more and more nu- 
merous the balance sheet becomes 
more and more scratched up, as 
shown here. 

This condition makes the student 
see the logic of having some device in 
which to record the changes in the 
various assets and equities until such 
time as a new balance sheet is needed. 
Such a device is called an account. 
The account is taken up in Unit 4. 


UNIT 4 

In developing this unit only real 
accounts are used. Income and ex- 
pense accounts are not yet mentioned. 

Here is an illustration of one of 
the many, many, problems to be used 
in developing this unit. 

Transactions : 

1, White and Blue each 
$6,000 cash in a business. 

2. The firm receives $4,000 for 
painting a factory. 

3. The firm pays wages of $2,000 
cash. 

4. The firm buys a truck for $3,000 
cash. 

5. The firm borrows $5,000 cash 
from the bank. 


invest 

















Solution: 
CASH 
$12,000 $2,000 
4'000 3/000 
5:00 
TRUCK 
$3,000 | 
J, WHITE SHARE 
$1,000 | $6,000 
‘000 
J. BLUE SHARE 
$1,000 | $6,000 
2'000 
BANK 
bad | $5,000 


In practice work the accounts are 
always ‘placed one above the other, 
rather than side by side. If placed 
side by side it leads to confusion 
later on. If placed one above the 
other there are only two sides to con- 
sider. If placed side by side ‘here 
are four things to consider. 

If an account receivable and an 
account payable are kept and charges 
are recorded on the debit side of both 
accounts, and payments are recorded 
on the credit side of both accounts, 
the student will see how impossible 
it is to tell from each account whether 
money is owned to the business or 
whether money is owned by the 
business. That is, you cannot tell 
whether the account is an asset or an 
equity account. This will show the 
student why it is logical to record 
increases and decreases on different 
sides of the accounts for assets and 
for equities. 

After the accounts are understood 
as devices in which to record con- 
veniently changes in assets and equi- 
ties the bookkeeper must understand 
that the owner is particularly in- 
terested in his own equity. His in- 
variable question is, “Why did my 
equity increase?” or, “Why did my 
equity decrease ?” 

This question can be answered by 
going to the owner’s equity account 
and unscrambling it if possible. But 
this is a difficult procedure. The 
job could have been made much 
easier. How to make it easier is 
taken up in Unit 5. 

UNIT 5 


In order to be able to answer easily 
the question, “Why has my equity in- 
creased?” Let us record all increases 
in the owner’s equity in separate ac- 
counts. Let us call these accounts, 
income accounts. 

Here is an illustration of income 
accounts: 

















CASH 
ig 
2000 
J. SMITH SHARE 
| $4,000 
J. JONES SHARE 
$4,000 
INCOME FROM PAINTING 
wo | $1,000 
INCOME FROM PAPERING 
are $2,000 


The income accounts are really 
only parts of the owners’ equity ac- 
counts. They are temporary divisions 
of the owners’ equity account. They 
record increases in the owners’ 
equity. 

Expense accounts which are intro- 
duced almost simultaneously with in- 
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come accounts must likewise be un- 
derstood to be merely parts of the 
owners’ equity account. They are 
temporary divisions of the owners’ 
equity account. They record the de- 
creases in the owners’ equity. 

Next, we set out in a neat form 
for the convenience of the proprietor 
the items found in the income and 
expense accounts. This form is 
spoken of as a Statement of Income 
and Expense or as a Profit and Loss 
Statement. In other words we are 
stating the results pictured in the in- 
come and expense accounts. 

Next show how the items in the 
income and expense accounts are col- 
lected together in one place, the in- 
come and expense summary account, 
so that they will always be readily 
available if another income and ex- 
pense statement is needed at a later 
date. This saves the trouble of go- 
ing to all the income and expense ac- 
counts every time a Profit and Loss 
Statement is needed. 

Since a business transaction is 
broken up and its component parts 
separated in the various accounts in 
the ledger, and it is therefore hard 
to reconstruct the transaction if 
needed, and since the substantiating 
business paper may be lost, it is well 
to have permanently recorded in one 
place complete information about 
each transaction. 

The place where the transaction is 
recorded in its entirety is the journal. 
This is the purpose of keeping a 
journal. The journal is taken up in 


Unit 6. 


UNIT 6 


If the journal is introduced by the 
use of the two-column general jour- 
nal it appears stilted, non-business- 
like and far-fetched to the student. 

The most simple and _ logical 
method and most business-like is to 
take up a columnar journal as used 
in a strictly cash business. 





CASH RECEIPTS 


The students like to work out the 
cash receipts and cash payments jour- 
nals on ten, twelve, or fourteen col- 
umn working-sheets. 

The books as just shown appear 
similar to the ones the student has 
seen used in business or similar to the 
blank books the student has seen in 
stationery store windows. 

He should now be able to set up 
and keep sets of books for service 
businesses and professional offices. 
These sets might include a cash- 
book (journal) and a ledger. 

Thus bookkeeping is applicable 
after one semester. 

The pupil, now, has the pleasure 
and spur of definite achievement. 

Now develop sundry columns by 
dropping the capital columns. 

Next add two general 
columns to the cash journal. 

Then introduce the sales journal 
to permit a logical division of labor. 
Then other journals. 

Next, for the same reasons, intro- 
duce the subsidiary ledgers. 

Merchandise accounts involve only 
adjustments the same as the office 
supplies account. 


journal 


Merchandise 


3,000 | 


Now the adjustment for merchan- 





dise inventory. Reduce the asset. 
Reduce the equity. 

Merchandise 

3,000 2,000 


Analytical ratios are easily pre- 
sented here. This two-sided idea re- 
duces ratios and statement analysis 
to a simple study of present relation- 
ships and possible future relation- 
ships between various assets and va- 

















Income 
1949 Cash J. Jones J. Smith from from 
Painting Papering 
Jan. 2 Investment 12,000 8.000 4,009) 
G4 Painted Boston store 2,000 7000) 
Co Papered public school 1,000 7 1,000) 








The lines enclosing certain parts of 
the work show how each transaction 
is completely and permanently re- 
corded in one place. 

Now take up the cash payments. 


CASH PAYMENTS 


rious equities as set forth in the as- 
set and equity accounts including the 
income and expense accounts. 

The breaking up of the owner’s 
equity into its various parts as shown 





Ch. 








1949 No. Cash Rent W 30es Lights Taxes 
(Fan 2 PS Tan. rent | 200 200 D 
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in unit five is the basis of income tax 
determination. 


Two semesters of high school 
bookkeeping should cover all the 
foregoing. 


This makes the subject immediately 
useful to stockholders, investors, and 
business managers for analytical pur- 
poses. It gives to stenographers and 
clerks a good business background, 
and a good business vocabulary. And 
it gives to all a cultural background 
as business has crept into the conver- 
sation in clubs and homes. 

Bookkeeping must do this to retain 
its place in the curriculum. Many 
persons who take bookkeeping will 
never follow it as a life occupation. 
Therefore, bookkeeping must pay 
some form of dividends to these per- 
sons even though they only take it 
for one semester in high school. 

At an earlier point in this discus- 
sion mention was made of the ease 


v. yvones Capital 


| 5,000 





Sales 
| 4,000 





of making adjustments if this two- 
sided idea was understood. An illus- 
tration was not given at that place 


Merchandise Sold (Expense) 


2,000 | 


as it was feared it might confuse the 
reader in following this new method 
of presenting bookkeeping. The illus- 
tration is given here. 

Auto J. White Capital 


$400 | $400 


Now to record depreciation of the 


auto. 
Auto J. White Capital 
$400] | $400 
Res. for Dep. Dep. Exp. 
oe) te) a! 
The reserve account as shown 


above reduces the asset. The depre- 
ciation expense account reduces the 
owner’s equity. The reserve account 
is really a part of the asset account. 
The depreciation expense account is 
really a part of the owner’s equity ac- 
count. 
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BALANCING BUSINESS STUDIES 


by Marguerite Patton 


Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


DIFFICULT | student attitude 

with which the instructor in 
business studies curricula has to con- 
tend is the overconcentration of the 
student on vocational subjects and 
emphasis on their importance. There 
is usually a strong resistance on the 
part of those majoring in business 
administration and allied fields to any 
course of study that is not likely to 
have a relatively immediate dollar 
value. It seems impossible for these 
college young people to obtain any 
perspective with respect to such con- 
cepts as “training for leadership” or 
“education for social adjustment.” 
That is a pity. The income value 
of the skill or definitely vocational 
course may be seriously lowered by 
lack of mental alertness in general, 
by lack of cultural standards, and 
by the inability to acquire suddenly 
the social graces that were considered 


unnecessary as a part of college 
training. 
In any well-planned and well- 


rounded business program at college 
level, there must be “skill” courses, 
“exposure” courses, and “personal 
resources” courses. In all probabil- 
ity, the courses of the standard busi- 
ness administration curriculum have 
already sorted themselves into these 
three groups in your mind. The 
implications are reasonably clear. In 
order that we may all be thinking 
together, however, I would like to 
take a few lines to define and illus- 
trate each class. 


Skill Courses 


In the first group, the “skill” sub- 
jects, are such obvious ccurses as 
typewriting, shorthand, filing, and ac- 
counting. The students learn to do 
these things as skills and can offer 
themselves to an employer as com- 
petent in the respective fields. The 
standard course in office machines 
given at college level is usually in 
the nature of a survey. Machine 
operators would have to get their 
highly specialized training elsewhere. 


Exposure Courses 

The “exposure” subjects are those 
broad topics that by their very na- 
ture do not permit a high degree of 
specialization. In these, the instruc- 
tor can do little more than establish 
general standards and approved 
guide techniques for the aspiring 
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business administrator. The sub- 
jects are, however, strictly within 
the field of business administration 
and should not be confused with 
those of more general intent. One 
thinks immediately of such a subject 
as office management. It would be 
an unimaginative instructor who 
would leave with his class the im- 
pression that there were incontro- 
vertibly correct formulae in this field 
and that each office management 
problem in actual practice could be 
solved in only one way. 

Another exposure subject, in my 
opinion, is that of business corre- 
spondence, by whatever name it may 
be called. It is true that the basic 





"The evaluation of a business letter is largely 
subjective.’ 


principles of grammar, punctuation, 
and rhetoric might almost be called 
skills and could be expected to be 
automatic at college level. 1 hasten 
to add that I know that no assump- 
tion of this nature can be made 
but that is another story. The eval- 
uation of a business letter is largely 
subjective. The world is composed 
of people of all temperaments—and 
tempers—and the reaction of each 
to a specific letter reflects his own 
personality. This justifies the em- 
phasis that we place on the theoreti- 
cally sound, but practically difficult 
you attitude. 

Towards the close of the semester, 
I ask the members of my class to 
grade letters written by themselves. 
Each is read aloud and the whole 
class assigns a letter grade to it. The 
variation is extremely wide. Very 
interesting is the fact that when the 
student is given a chance to explain 
his grading, it is evident that his re- 
actions have been defensible and 
typically those of the “man on the 





distressed 
when I cannot rate illustrative letters 
as highly as the author who has in- 
cluded them in his textbook. These 


street.” I am = always 


occasions do arise, however. Ani | 
am not referring only to the obvious 
errors in grammar or to the inexcus- 
able gaucheries that do, alas, appear 
sometimes. 


Personal Resource Courses 


On the whole, students do not have 
much difficulty in seeing the advan- 
tages to their business careers of 
these “exposure” courses and such 
manifestly related subjects as eco- 
nomics and mathematics. They do 
bog down in their thinking in respect 
to such ‘‘personal resources” subjects 
as history, literature, foreign lan- 
guages. These do not seem to be 
very pertinent to the objective of 
our average student; namely, “edtn- 
ing a good living in business.” 

‘Personal resources”’ subjects have 
to be sold to the students, if they 
are ‘to get the most out of them. [| 
believe that it can be done and is be- 
ing done. Perhaps, however, ‘here 
is need for the extending of the prac- 
tice. 

Unfortunately, the most important 
selling point is the one that sounds 
least effective when put into words. 
It is that one must live with one- 
self. Under our highly efficient sys- 
tem of economic activity, it is likely 
the amount of leisure will increase. 
This leisure can be used most happily 
and constructively by those who 
know what the world has to offer— 
in other words, those with a good 
general education background. The 
most readily understood argument in 
favor of “personal resources” sub- 
jects emphasizes the fact that when 
promotions are being made and men 
of equal skills are in line for them, 
it may be these extra qualifications 
in the form of general education that 
turn the scale in favor of those of 
broader accomplishments. Perhaps 
“personal resources” subjects do 
have a dollar-and-cents value. 

It is one of the glories of our way 
of life that every little boy may ex- 
pect to be President, or at very least 
a “big executive.” Therefore it may 
be helpful in orienting a student to 
emphasize that an industrial leader 
lives in the world as well as in the 
factory, and external social accom- 
plishments are demanded by _ the 
world of successful people. I am 
iconoclastic enough to think that 
there should be a course on “social 
conventions,” possibly without credit, 
to orient the future business man in 
the niceties of society. It is a far cry 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE INQUIRING SHORTHAND TEACHER 


INCE the introduction of Gregg 

Shorthand Simplified, thousands 

of shorthand teachers throughout 
the country have been faced with the 
problem of mastering the changes set 
forth in this revision of Gregg Short- 
hand. While it is estimated that such 
changes amount to about ten per cent, 
in terms of new outlines, many busi- 
ness teachers feel that they would 
rather let the other fellow do the 
experimenting and then question the 
individual who tried the new short- 
hand outlines. 

Strange as it may seem, there is a 
group of teachers that is satisfied and 
content with the status quo, and that 
is against change in any style. On 
the other hand, there is the group 
that will fall in line immediately with 
any innovation or suggested change 
in teaching subject matter or pro- 
cedure. Numerous questions con- 
cerning the teaching of Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified have been raised by 
teachers who might quite logically be 
included under both of the above 
groups. 

This discussion shall be centered 
around answering questions — that 
have been asked of the writer about 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified. 

A first class in Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified was conducted by the 
author (with the co-operation of co- 
authors Louis A. Leslie and Charles 
E. Zoubek) during the 1949 summer 
session at Hunter College. 

Since that time, the writer has 
taught no less than eight sections of 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified, first and 
second semesters. As a result of 
speaking before several groups of 
business teachers, observing the 
classes of other shorthand teachers, 
receiving inquiries from numerous 
teachers, and having others visit his 
classes, a discussion of the important 
questions should be of value to short- 
hand teachers who seek an answer to 
the “whys” and “wherefores” of 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified. 

For purposes of logical discussion, 
questions will be treated as they ap- 
pear below. 

1. Are you able to cover all the 
theory in one semester ? 

2. Do you insist on mastery of 
theory ? ‘ : 

3. What type of assignment should 
you make? 

4. What trouble have you experi- 
enced with the brief forms? 

>. What difficulty do students en- 
counter in writing the new “rd” 
blend ? 
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by John J. Gress 


Hunter College 
New York City 


6. Are students able to write the 


long outlines with ease and with 
speed ? 
7. What speeds should students 


be able to achieve at the end of one 
semester ? 

8. How soon do you feel students 
will achieve speeds of 100-120 words 
a minute? 

9. What new dictation material do 
you use? 

10. What texts would you use in 
introducing four semesters of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified ? 


1. Are you able to cover all 
the theory in one semester? 

The answer is “Yes, and with time 
to spare!” In teaching a first class 
in Gregg Shorthand Simplified, the 
writer clocked each presentation with 
a stop watch and_ recorded the 
elapsed time beside each paragraph 
heading in the textbook. The timing 
included writing outlines on the 
blackboard, concerted reading, and 
individual responses. Actually, the 
average time required to present the 
principles contained in the fiftv-four 
lessons that cover the theory in the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified 
was slightly less than 10 minutes. 


2. Do you insist on mastery 
of theory? 

While the Gregg Shorthand Man- 
ual Simplified was used, the author’s 
presentation more nearly approached 
that advocated for the Functional 
approach. It is felt that best results 
may be obtained in teaching Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified if the teacher 
will not insist on absolute masterv 
of theory as presented in each lesson. 
Results have verified the fact that 
shorthand students will master the 
theory of shorthand in the form of 
well-written and legible outlines over 
the period prescribed in the new 
manuals. The theory of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified is reviewed 
many times in the wealth of reading 
and plate materials provided by co- 
authors Zoubek and Leslie. 


3. What type of assignment 
should you make? 

After observing numerous short- 
hand teachers at work in the class- 
room, it was discovered that many of 
them were attempting to cover, read, 
write, practice, dictate, and review 


every letter in the shorthand plates 
in each lesson of the manual. Con- 
sequently, those who followed this 
plan fell way behind the time sched- 
ule the authors had in mind when 
they planned each lesson. 

Teachers should remember that 
there are between five and six short 
letters in each lesson, and that it is 
not always possible to cover all this 
material in the usual 40-50 minute 
class period. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that students be required to 
practice two or three of the letters 
for dictation purposes and _ that, 
where possible, all the plate material 
be read. Occasionally, teachers will 
be able to cover all the shorthand 
letters. 


!. What trouble have you ex- 
perienced with brief forms? 

A. startling answer—* Absolutely 
none!” Student after student in the 
author’s classes reported that he ex- 
perienced no trouble or difficulty with 
the brief forms. This fact is un- 
doubtedly due to the almost fifty per 
cent reduction in the number of brief 
forms presented in Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified. A more important factor, 
possibly, is the way in which the brief 
forms are now presented in the texts 
—logically in terms of principles 
learned, of frequency of use, and of 
quantity. 


5. What difficulty do students 
encounter in writing the new 
“rd” blend? 

Lesson 17 of the manual, which 
contained the rd combination, one of 
the more sweeping changes made in 
the simplification, was scrutinized 
very carefully by the writer. And, as 
a matter of record, reading and 
writing exercises by students in- 
volving this rd blend presented no 
difficulty or obstacle. Students read 
and wrote such words as accord, 
board and feared with the same speed 
and ease that they did any other 
shorthand outline. However, the 
author did stress the difference be- 
tween the nft-nd blend and rd. Fur- 
ther, a poll of students revealed that 
they experienced no difficulty in dif- 
ferentiating between rd and nt-nd 
blends. 


6. Are students able to write 
the long outlines with ease and 
speed? 

“Ves, and without the hesitation 
that students of the AE manual ex- 
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perienced in trying to remember the 
special form for the writing of a 
given outline.” Since students are 
required to memorize fewer outlines 
under Gregg Shorthand Simplified, 
they resort to the natural tendency 
of writing outlines in full. As a 
matter of fact, if one will but ana- 
lyze the hand movements in writing 
an outline such as reliability, simpli- 
fied form, he may be surprised to 
learn that the AE outline requires the 
self-same motions. 

Students studying the simplified 
outlines profited greatly by the re- 
duction in the number of disjoined 
prefixes and suffixes they were called 
on to memorize. It was the author’s 
experience that including the joined 
prefixes and suffixes with other word 
groups has contributed much to 
making shorthand simpler and easier 
to learn. 


7. What speeds should stu- 
dents be able to achieve at the 
end of one semester? 

The average writing speed of 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified classes 
conducted by the author have aver- 
aged between 60 and 80 words a 


minute, the mid-point probably 
around 75 words a minute. In the 
past, other  first-semester groups 


which used the AE manual averaged 
but 60 words a minute. Test mate- 
rial was on new matter selected from 
the May and June, 1949, Gregg 
News Letters. It is entirely possible 
that Gregg Shorthand Simplified stu- 
dents will qualify for the 80 word-a- 
minute dictation at the end of one 
semester. 


8. How soon do you feel stu- 
dents will achieve speeds of 
100-120 words a minute? 

Definitely much sooner than was 
possible under the AE manual, and 
probably at the end of the second 
semester of instruction in Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified. At present the 
author’s second term classes (both 
in the undergraduate and evening 
school sections) are ten to fifteen 
words a minute faster than was any 
other AE group at the corresponding 
period of the school year. In other 
words, students are now taking 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified dictation 
at speeds between 80 and 100 words 
a minute. This same experience has 
been reported by other teachers of 
second semester groups. 

Several business college instructors 
have reported that their Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified classes are writing 
around 120 words a minute after ten 
months of instruction. Moreover, 
the Gregg Writer Awards Depart- 
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ment has stated that an increasing 
number of awards at higher speeds 
have been given to the writers of 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified during 
the current school year. 


9. What new dictation 
material do you use? 


During the course of presenting 
the theory of Gregg Shorthand Sim- 
plified, no new dictation material was 
presented until all the theory in the 
first fifty-four lessons had _ been 
covered. Sufficient dictation material 
has been provided in the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified so as to 
make it unnecessary for teachers to 
introduce new dictation material un- 
til after the first nine chapters have 
been presented. The success attained 
on new material by the writers of 
the new outlines—80 words a min- 
ute at the end of one semester—is 
added proof that the Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified students can qualify 
on new dictation material even 
though it was not introduced until 
after the theory had been presented. 


10. What texts would you use 
in introducing four semesters 
of Gregg Shorthand Simpli- 
fied? 
The author’s comments pertain to 
the plan now in effect in the business 


education department at Hunter 
College. Texts prescribed for four 


semesters of Gregg Shorthand Sim- 
plied are as follows: 

Elementary Shorthand — Manual 
Sim plified 


Shorthand — Dicta- 


Intermediate 
tion Simplified 

Advanced Shorthand I — Speed 
Building Simplified 

Advanced Shorthand II — Tran- 
scription Simplified 


It is possible for the shorthand 
teachers to also use such supple- 
mentary teaching aids as: Most Used 
Words and Phrases, Phrases of 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified, !Vord 
List of Gregg Shorthand Sim/!ified, 
and Graded Transcription Tests. 
This program was inaugurated in 
the fall semester of the 1949-1950 
school year; the Intermediate, or 
second term of Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified, in February, 1950, of 
the second semester. The third term, 
Advanced Shorthand I, will be added 
in September, 1950, followed by the 
fourth term, Advanced Shorthand 
II, in February 1951. In_ other 
words, the entire program of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified will have been 
introduced over a two-year period. 


Summary 


Since the theory of shorthand can 
now be presented in one semester, 
and since the simplification of Gregg 
Shorthand enables the student to 
learn shorthand more easily and rap- 
idly, it is possible for the writer of 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified to attain 
higher writing speeds in less time 
than was previously possible in teach- 
ing shorthand from the Anniversary 
Edition of the manual. 


BALANCING BUSINESS STUDIES 
(Continued from page 22) 


from the informality of the average 
campus with its tielessness, sweat 
shirts, and blue jeans to the highly 
critical and competitive environment 
that goes with earning a living. 
Maybe the refinements of rising 
when a lady enters the room, the 
much-debated practice of removing 
the hat in an elevator when ladies 
are present, or preceding a lady into 
a public dining-room are not too im- 
portant. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that knowing the standards of 
good manners and learning to ob- 
serve and acquire those of the com- 
munity make one feel and act “well 
adjusted’’—our present psychological 
shibboleth. In a moment of levity, I 
might add that they make a good im- 
pression on the boss’s wife, who may 
be and often is asked for her opinion 
of a member of her husband’s staff. 
Conversation -has to be based on 
intelligent reading and _ intelligent 


thinking, if it is not to be completely 
trivial or boringly technical. There 
must be a basic structure of knowl- 
edge for good conversation. This is 
offered by the “personal resources” 
subjects. One of the sad abuses in 
the use of the word “democracy” is 
the tendency to excuse the expres- 
sion of an ignorant but categorical 
opinion on anything, or everything, 
as a democratic privilege and there is 
a great tendency to defend speaking 
out of ignorance and prejudice on 
this indefensible basis. ‘Personal re- 
sources” subjects can minimize that 
among all college students, and not 
least among our business studies 
group. 

The selling of “personal resources” 
subjects as something other than a 
painful necessity of academic book- 
keeping is a direct challenge to the 
instructors in the business studies 
divisions of our colleges. 
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REMEDIAL ARITHMETIC 
IN THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM 


Part Il 


by Meyer Waks 
Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Last month the need for remedial arithmetic in the high school was made 
clear. The objectives of arithmetic instruction in the elementary schools has 
changed and there is a greater realization as a result of research that many 
phases of arithmetic can be taught better in the junior and senior high school 


than in the lower grades. 


In this issue an analysis will be given of the teach- 


ing procedures that may be used in the secondary school remedial arithmetic 


program, 


LTHOUGH half the pupils who 

come to high school need further 
instruction in arithmetic, their range 
of arithmetic ability is very great. 
Some of these pupils will be able to 
do, without difficulty, the work as set 
forth in the course of study, while 
others will have difficulty with work 
of the simplest nature. 

For this reason, the teacher should 
as early as possible, make an inven- 
tory of all the information available 
concerning these pupils. As a mini- 
mum, teachers should keep as part 
of their record the intelligence score 
and the arithmetic grade level of each 
pupil. By comparing the  intelli- 
gence score with the arithmetic 
achievement, the teacher may be able 
to recognize those cases where arith- 
metic ability is not on a par with 
native capacity and which may in- 
dicate lack of effort, while on the 
other hand teachers may also recog- 
nize pupils whose intelligence is so 
limited that very little improvement 
may be expected. 


Objectives 

The primary aim of this course 
as indicated above is to bring these 
pupils as near as possible to their 
appropriate grade level in arithmetic 
skills. Most authorities are agreed, 
however, that computational skill can- 
not be taught successfully unless pu- 
pils understand the meaning of the 
process they are using and _ unless 
they appreciate the need for master- 
ing the process. 

The teaching implications which 
follow the above are obvious. Each 
process taught must be well moti- 
vated by some meaningful problem 
and the arithmetic computation must 
be so rationalized that the pupil will 
not be able to forget it easily. 

Also, it is just as important for 
these pupils to develop the power to 
analyze meaningful data, to select 
what is important, discard what is 
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unnecessary and to select the correct 
process as it is to be able to apply 
the computational skill. 

Finally, but perhaps of greatest 
importance, it is the responsibility of 
the teacher to develop in these pu- 
pils a wholesome attitude towards the 
subject and towards each other. The 
pupils come into the class marked as 
different from the others. Unless 
the teacher can sincerely convince 
them of their need for the subject, 
many of these pupils will do very 
little to better themselves. 


Teaching Materials 


3esides the course of study and 
appropriate drill exercises for each 
topic in the syllabus, the teacher will 
have to make available sufficient 
problem material for each topic in 
the syllabus. This problem material 
should be within the comprehension 
of these pupils, many of whom have 
reading difficulties. It should be in- 
teresting enough to stimulate the pu- 
pils to find the solution. This prob- 
lem material should be so graded 
that most pupils will be able to solve 
some of them, while others of greater 
difficulty will be solved by the more 
alert pupils only. 


Method of Teaching 


Methods used by the teacher must 
recognize the following factors: 

1. Many pupils at the top of the 
class will already be competent in the 
process about to be taught. For 
these pupils further drill will be 
valueless and some worth-while ac- 
tivity, therefore, must be planned in 
advance for them. 

2. A great number of these pupils 
will have been exposed to the teach- 
ing of a process and may have de- 
veloped some roundabout and un- 
economical procedures. In some 
cases it will be necessary to unlearn 
poor procedures, while in other cases 
it may not be wise to interfere with 
established = methods previously 
learned especially if pupils are able 
to use them correctly. 

3. Many pupils have not been able 
to master a process previously taught 
them because they were not mentally 
mature for it or because it was not 
meaningful to them when taught. 
These pupils may have developed a 
mental block towards the learning 
of the process. This may have to be 
overcome by new approaches on the 
part of the teacher. 

4. A few pupils at the bottom of 
the class may not be able to master 
a process no matter how skillful the 
teaching. For these pupils the teacher 
will not be able to aim for complete 
mastery or he must set his standards 
for mastery at a lower level. 


Need for Diagnosis 

In view of the foregoing it is 
necessary for the teacher to have a 
record of the general weaknesses of 
the entire class as well as the spe- 
cific weaknesses of each pupil before 
the teaching of any topic. A survey 
test given at the beginning of each 
topic will reveal these facts very 
graphically if the errors are recorded 
as in the illustration shown below. 


ANALYSIS OF ERRORS IN ADDITION OF FRACTIONS 








Finding 


Changing to 


Reduction to 








Pupil Common. Equivalent Adding Lowest 
Denominator Fractions Denominators Terms 
SRM RMON, <0 ve dd. Be s,0 Sececd x xX 
pT xX xX 
SUGR PONELIA 6 oi5'0 oss ene x xX 
SEE OW 5 6.6 Dace ciccbaw's x 








The teacher should also have avail- 
able measuring devices such as rulers, 
scales, containers of various capaci- 
ties, calendars, squares, circles, rec- 
tangles and similar teaching aids. As 
a library of fact materials, such items 
as catalogues, tax tables, time tables 
and advertisements are invaluable for 
stimulating meaningful problem 
situations, 


These results will indicate which 
topics need attention. Further diag- 
nostic testing will also be necessary 
to determine the specific reason for 
the error which the pupil may be 
making. 


Teaching Problem Solving 


In problem solving, the difficulty 
of the pupil may be due to various 
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oe 


should be 


recognized by the teacher. 


causes each of which 


1. The difficulty may be due to 
failure to comprehend the problem 
either because of language difficulties 
or inability to understand the situa- 
tion. If the teacher recognizes this 
as the difficulty, pupils may be asked 
to restate the problem in their own 
words or to explain what is wanted 
without using numbers. 


2. It may be due to the fact that 
a pupil cannot select the facts neces- 
sary for the solution of a problem. 
If this is the cause of the difficulty, 
pupils should often be given prob- 
lems with extraneous data or insuf- 
ficient data in order to strengthen 
this power of selection. 


3. Pupils may be unable to choose 
the correct process either because 
they are nonplussed by large num- 
bers or because they cannot see the 
quantitative relationship. If such is 
the case, it might be wise to restate 
these problems with simpler num- 
bers and reduce certain typical prob- 
lems to formulae. 

4. Very often failure to obtain the 
correct solution is the result of poor 
arrangement of work or careless 
writing of figures. If sufficient stress 
is put on these mechanical aspects, 
improvement will very often follow. 

5. Finally, it is important that pu- 
pils form the habit of verifying re- 
sults. This may be in the form of 
estimating their answers in round 
numbers and comparing with their 
solution or actual proof of their work 
wherever it is possible. 

Planning for Remedial Work 

The plan for any day will depend 
on the diagnosed weaknesses of the 
class. For example, a lesson may be 
broken up as. follows: 

1. Mixed drill on previous proces- 
ses learned (5 minutes). 

2. A group lesson on the subtrac- 
tion of mixed numbers of unlike de- 
nominators in which the fraction of 
the subtrahend is larger than the 
fraction of the minuend. ((15 min- 
utes). Pupils who know the process 
may be assigned to other work dur- 
ing this part of the period. 

3. Class lesson on the solution of 
problems involving the subtraction of 
fractions (15 minutes). 

4. Summary and assignment (35 
minutes ). 

Since much of the work in this 
class will be in the nature of testing, 
remedial teaching and retesting, plan- 
ning will to a great extent have to 
be individualized so that a_tradi- 
tional plan will be the exception 
rather than the rule. 
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Keeping Records 


Marks and test results should be 
recorded in such a way that they 
serve the purposes of (1) diagnosis, 
(2) motivation, and (3) evaluation 
of pupil progress. 

As indicated, the teacher should 
have a chart which will inventory the 
general weaknesses of the class in 
any process so that the work may be 
planned most profitably. There 
should be in addition, a chart for 
each pupil which will reveal the spe- 
cific weaknesses as indicated by the 
diagnostic test. 

To stimulate pupils towards 
greater effort, a wall chart should 
map the progress of the entire class 
in each process as well as the’ prog- 
ress of each pupil in the class. 
In addition if each pupil keeps a 
graph of his own progress, he will 
be stimulated towards self improve- 
ment. 

It would prove of great value to 
the teacher if the median grade 
equivalent of the group were to be 
computed at the beginning of the 
term and then computed again at the 
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end of the term after a second tak- 
ing of the standardized test. This will 
enable the teacher to evaluate the 
progress of the entire group as well 
as the progress of each individual. 

Since the pupils in this class have 
varying abilities at the start, it is to 
be expected that their abilities will 
also be varied at the end of the term, 
This implies that a method of mark- 
ing must be based on individual prog- 
ress rather than = on _ arbitrary 
standards. Students who try their 
best but cannot make much progress 
because of limited mental capacity 
should be marked on their efforts and 
given a passing mark at the end of 
the term. Those students whose im- 
provement is not relative to their 
capacity should be programmed for 
further remedial work. 

The profile of individual weak- 
nesses as recorded by the teacher 
should follow these pupils into the 
next class and, wherever possible, 
the same teacher should be assigned 
to these pupils during the following 
term. 
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This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contents. The object of the game is to construct a de- 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down seventeen 
single spaces from the top, set side margins at 10 and 75 and begin typing, line by 
line. For best effect, use shift lock and type with capital "X."" Symbols: "5X" 
means strike "X" five times; "3 sp" means strike space bar three time: etc. 


Line 
1—37 sp, 5X, 17sp, 1X 
2—36sp, 1X, 5sp, 2X, 14sp, 2X 
3—27sp, 4X, 4sp, 1X, 8sp, 3X, 11sp, 3X 


4—25sp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, lisp, 1X, Msp, 1X, Isp, 2X 
5—24sp, 1X, 8sp, 2X, 13sp, 1X, Msp, 2X, Isp, 1X 


6—24sp, 1X, 3sp, 3X, 25sp, 2X, Isp, 2X 
7—22sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, 28sp, 1X, Isp, 3X 


8—21sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 10sp, 3X, 15sp, 1X, Isp, 4X 
9—20sp, 1X, 16sp, 3X, 14sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 2X 


10—16sp, 4X, 10sp, 12X, 14sp, 4X, Isp, 1X 


11—15sp, 1X, 13sp, 1X, Isp, 12X, 11sp, 2X, Isp, 3X 

12—13sp, 2X, 12sp, 2X, 3sp, 12X, 9sp, 1X, 2sp, 3X, Isp, 2X 

13—12sp, 1X, 13sp, 1X, 7sp, 11X, 9sp, 2X, Isp, 3X, 2sp, 2X 

14—24sp, 2X, Isp, 12X, 6sp, 4X, Isp, 3X, Isp, 1X 

15—23sp, 1X, 13sp, 11X, 4sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 4X, 3sp, 1X 

16—2I1sp, 2X, 7sp, 3X, 5sp, 12X, 3sp, 3X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 1X 

17—20sp, 2X, 8sp, 3X, 7sp, 11X, 3sp, 3X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 1X 

18—2I1sp, 1X, 18sp, 1X, 8sp, 1X, 7sp, 2X, Isp, 1X 

19—21sp, 1X, 18sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 8sp, 1X 

20—21sp, 1X, 2sp, 3X, Isp, 4X, 2sp, 3X, 3sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 8sp, 1X 
21—21sp, 1X, 2sp, 3X, Isp, 4X, 2sp, 3X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 7X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 3X, Isp, 5X 
22—2!1sp, 1X, 2sp, 3X, Isp, 4X, 2sp, 1X, Isp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, Isp, 12X, Isp, 3X 3sp, 4 X 
23—21sp, 1X, Isp, 1X, 4sp, 4X, 2sp, 4X, Isp, 9X, Z2sp, 4X, Isp, 1X 


24—21sp, 5X, 2sp, 4X, 2sp, 12X 
25—23sp, 21X, 11sp, 6X 
26—11sp, 11X, 27sp, 5X 
27—9sp, 2X, 32sp, 7X 

28—Isp, 8X, 13sp, 21X 
29—14sp, 8X 

30—6sp, 8X 

31—6X 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 


issue of this magazine. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 10 to August 19, 1950 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers: 


Methods and Materials in Cooperative Training Programs; Consumer Business 
Education; Theories and Practices in Business Education; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; The Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; The Improvement of 
Instruction in| Shorthand; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Measurement in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in  Book- 
keeping; The Improvement of Instruction in Social Business Subjects; Seminar 
in Business Education. 


Graduate Credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses: 


Accounting; Advertising and Marketing; Economics; English; Geography: 
tae onl Commercial Law; Management; Mathematics; Shorthand and 
ypewriting. 





Annual Conference on Business Education—August 1 
€ 


For Bulletin and information, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 


FORTIETH YEAR 


Summer Sessions for Teachers 





Again, Temple University 
offers a wide selection of 
graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Ses- 
sions ... making the regular 
University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals 
and superintendents. If you 


of Philadelphia and environs 
—offer many cultural and rec- 
reational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Sum- 
mer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions 
June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions 


require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate 
for a degree, you will find 
that the — Summer Ses- 


sions are ideally suited to TEMPLE 
your needs. And apart from 
its educational ps 8 antages, UNIVERSITY 


the University—and the city PHILADELPHIA 


August 7 to September 15 





Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions Bulletin which lists 
the courses to be offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Address Office 
of the Registrar, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE SEMINARS in 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


Featuring the authors 
Louis A, Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek 


Three one-week seminars, in each of which there will be lectures, 
discussions, and specific instructions in teaching. 
¢ Beginning and Advanced Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified 
¢ Transcription 
@ Typewriting 
Each seminar will run for a period of one week 
July 17-21 High School and College Instructors 
July 24-28 High School and College Instructors 
July 31-August 4 Private Business School Instructors 
Registration Fee—$10 
For full details, write at once to PAUL M. PAIR, Director 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 2,522! spn Aver 





Smart Teachers: 


Forward-looking teachers taking special Stenograph 
training, May 31 to August 9, or 


SPECIAL STENOGRAPH TEACHER TRAINING 


JULY 10 to 20 
at 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Trenton, New Jersey 
... will receive certificates 
and full credit toward any objective degree at 


Rider. 


This is an unusual opportunity recommended to alert 
and ambitious men and women interested in commercial 
education at its modern best, For complete information 
address Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


For your copy of The Stenograph—A New Approach to 
Attractive Positions and Careers, send your address, a post 
card will do, to 


Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 








Summer Sessions 


The Pennsylvania 


1950 


State College 


Specialized courses in business education, including administration 
bookkeeping for 
teachers, office practice, teaching of shorthand and typewriting, and 


and supervision, improvement of instruction, 


research. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION WORKSHOP FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS 


SCHOOLS—August 14 to August 18. 


More than 800 courses in 75 departments included in total program. 


Instructional fees and living expenses moderate. 


Planned recreational program, including Summer Artists Series. 
for further information and catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 101-C Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 


Inter-Session 
June 13 to June 30 


Main Summer Session 
July 5 to August 11 


Post-Session 
August 14 to 
September 2 


First Six Weeks’ Science 
Session 
June 13 to July 22 


Second Six Weeks' 
Science Session 
July 22 to September 2 
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FILM GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 





EARNING MONEY WHILE GOING TO SCHOOL 
One Reel 16mm Sound Motion Picture 


Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 


Available from Your Film Rental Library 


The purpose of this motion pic- 
ture is to help high school students 
decide whether or not they should 
take a part-time job. The experi- 
ences of Bill Drake are examined as 
a good example of the problems 
which face a boy who works part- 
time. Bill’s desire to work was 
prompted by lack of funds to pur- 
chase an article which he wanted 
very much. He attempted to find a 
part-time job through the school 
placement office, by making inquiries 
among his friends, and answering 
want ads in the newspapers. He 
found that it took a lot of nerve to 
find a job. Finally,*he became a 
part-time helper in Jamison’s Book 
Store. Mr. Jamison explained that 
Bill would be expected to stay on the 
job and that study and _ recreation 
would have to take place after work- 
ing hours; work had to come first. 
Bill agreed and was given a two week 
trial period. 

Bill was to work in the book store 
all day Saturday and two days a 
week after school. He was to clerk 
and help out with miscellaneous busi- 
ness duties. He met people, helped 
customers and at closing time he 
helped with some of the routine de- 
tails of business operations. 

In these activities Bill saw a good 
opportunity to get along with people, 
something he would have to do all his 
life. He was seeing what it means 
to play a useful role in the com- 
munity, and in the business opera- 
tions, he was learning details which 
might help him later in a business of 
his own. He was also learning how 
to assume responsibility, and to de- 
velop skills and new abilities. He 
was learning the importance of a 
business relationship as well as the 
value of monev. His new schedule 
meant that he had to make good use 
of his time and energy. 


Inevitably, problems arose in con- 
nection with Bill’s school work. His 
studies seemed harder, his assign- 
ments seemed to pile up. He found 
a great difference between his school 
assignments and his part time work 
and this lack of relationship bothered 
him. At the end of the two week 
trial period, he was ready to. give up 
his job in favor of his school studies. 
Mr. Jamison was satisfied with Bill’s 
work but he realized that Bill was 
having difficulty. He explained to 
Bill that part-time work would help 
school work. Bill had a chance to 
think this through when a customer 
came into the store wanting to look 
through some books of essays. He 
suddenly realized that Mr. Jamison 
was right. He had a wonderful op- 
portunity to learn more about litera- 
ture from the books he was handling. 
From the business details, he came to 
see the relationship of his bookkeep- 
ing course in school to the work he 
was required to do. As a result of 
his work, his school studies became 
more meaningful to him. Once he 
realized this, Bill found his part-time 
work helped in many ways. The 
school work actually became easier 
and his grades improved. Bill found 
that he had less time for recreation 
and had to turn down many chances 
for fun; but when he had time for 
fun, he enjoyed it even more. He 
used his time much more effectively 
than he had ever done before. While 
he gave up a lot for his job, he 
seemed to gain a great deal more. 
What should you do? 

It seems that this film should be of 
interest to all business teachers, par- 
ticularly to those who are dealing 
with cooperative students or distribu- 
tive students or students who are 
taking business subjects and who 
have jobs which are directly corre- 
lated with their studies. 


TWO VIEWS ON SOCIALISM 


One and one-half Reel 16 mm Sound Motion Picture 


Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 


Available from Your Film Rental Library 


The film presents a panel of high 
school students who are discussing 
socialism. They agree that the three 
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main points of socialism are: pro- 
ductive wealth should be owned by 
the government, and the government 


t 


should be the only employer in the 
major - businesses and industries: 
competition in industry should be 
abolished; and production for use 
should be substituted for production 
for private property. 

The difference between commun- 
ism and socialism is discussed 

Mr. Smith, a socialist presents his 
arguments. Capitalism is unjust and 
a new social and economic order is 
needed. Modern socialism — stems 
from the factory. With the coming 
of the factory, the capitalist traded 
the worker’s freedom for jobs. Cap- 
italism breeds inequality among men 
because some men earn more than 
their share while others, many others 
receive too little. Capitalism wastes 
human resources and natural re- 
sources and it is the desire for profit 
which brings about this “waste. 

The answer is central nation-wide 
planning and socialist goals are ex- 
plained in terms of a family living 
under a socialist government which 
stresses production for use rather 
than for profit. 

Mr. Jones discusses the merits of 
capitalism-—f ree enterprise. He finds 
it the best economic system. Private 
ownership does not mean ownership 
by a few capitalists but by hundreds 
of thousands of stockholders. He 
claims that it is the right of the indi- 
vidual to accumulate wealth which is 
the incentive that drives a free econ- 
omy to very great production. 

Mr. Jones admits the existence of 
certain of the problems which. the 
socialists would like to remedy but 
he believes that they are being cor- 
rected without changing the  eco- 
nomic svstem. His picture of a fam- 
ily living under a socialist govern 
ment shows a lack of choice in all of 
the daily essentials of living and a 
lack of freedom which points to the 
undesirability of socialism — which 
means to him, not democracy but tyr- 
anny. 

The discussion is turned back to 
the forum by raising the question, 
“How far have we gone in adopting 
government ownership and control? 
How much farther can we go and 
still preserve the high scale of living, 
personal freedom, and the opportun- 
ity for individual advancement which 
make up the American way of life?” 
The film ends on this note, “What is 
your opinion? What does socialism 
mean to you?” 

A film of this nature which simply 
attempts to examine the question of 
socialism should be of interest to all 
teachers of business subjects at the 
present time. 
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Now your choice 
of two books for 
office training 


1 SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


For students who have 
studied shorthand 


CLERICAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 
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For students who have 
not studied shorthand 








SOUTH-WESTEAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialist in Business aud Economic Education 


CINCINMAT! 2- NEW ROCHELLE, N.¥.-CHICAGO S- SAN FRANCISCO S-OALLAS I 





PLAN NOW 10 USE THESE GREGG SIMPLIFIED 
TEACHING AIDS IN YOUR FALL CLASSES 
® 


Supplementary Books for Higher Standards and 
Extra Skill Achievement 


Directed Homework in Bay, ss Ga aaa Edition 
YOUN 
Seventy single detachable- wf cuisaaeeen Y aaibinaa for use with either 
of the Manuals. Focuses study effort. Saves time. Gives balanced prac- 
tice. Order individual student copies. 140 Pages. List, $1.20. 
Graded Transcribing Tests in Gregg Shorthand Simplified 
BY LESLIE AND ZOUBEK 
Fifty-four daily tests—one for each new-theory lesson in the Manuals. 
In each test: shorthand lists of words, brief forms and phrases, and a 
selection of connected reading matter. Periodic review tests. Perforated 
pages. 128 Pages. List, $.60. 
Most-Used Shorthand Words and Phrases 
BY GREGG, LESLIE, AND ZOUBEK 

Over 5,000 outlines of the high-frequency business words and_ phrases 
that every stenographer should master, arranged in print and in Simplified 
to parallel the theory presented in the Manuals. 127 Pages, List, $.60. 


® 
Teacher's Timesaving Source Books 
DICTATION FOR MAILABLE TRANSCRIPTS 


BY LESLIE AND ZOUBEK 


Here's your source book of advanced new-matter dictation. 465 Letters 
divided into assignments, carefully graded in difficulty and correlated with 
Gregg Transcription —— Excellent for use with any advanced text. 
249 Pages. List, $2.20 


REVIEWED ow 





A compact teaching-testing ie Ba use upon completion of either of the 
Manuals. A compilation of 175 5-minute dictations counted at speeds 
tanging from 50 to 150 words a minute. This wealth of new-matter 
dictation is a must! 297 Pages. List, $2.40. 


Write today for examination copies, 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 





IRWIN BOOKS 


FOR SOUND BUSINESS EDUCATION 
. ++ in Accounting 
THE HOLMES AND MEIER SERIES 


Thorough educational planning has produced this co-ordinated 
three-year program of text material, now completed by the 
publication of the new ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. The 
three volumes are characterized by well-balanced handling of 
theory and practice, recognition of the pronouncements of the 
A.l.A. and A.A.A., emphasis on modern accounting practice, 
a wealth of illustrative material, and ample co-ordinated teach- 
ing aids—practice sets, questions and problems, and Solutions 
Manuals for instructors. 


Holmes-Meier: ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING can be used 
as the first book in the series by those who will go on in 
accounting, or singly by those who will take only one year 
of the subject. Includes three practice sets. 841 pp., $5.00 
Holmes-Meier: INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING offers a 
well-integrated continuation of the beginning volume. 


894 pp., $5.00 


Holmes-Meier: ADVANCED ACCOUNTING, just published, 
may be used independently or to complete a strong, co- 
ordinated, three-volume offering that must be considered 
wherever a full program of accounting is taught. 


746 pp., $5.00 
...in Business Law 


Lusk: LEGAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS >ffers complete treat- 
ment of all the topics usually covered in a general business 


830 pp., $5.00 


law course. 


.-. in Office Methods 


Doutt: SECRETARIAL SCIENCE: PRINCIPLES AND PRO- 
CEDURES is a well-written textbook covering the entire 
range of secretarial duties in a modern office and building, 
at the same time, the ability to adapt to any type of position. 

582 pp., $4.50 


Donaldson, Kean, and Cowles: WORKBOOK IN SECRE- 
TARIAL PROCEDURES, Revised Edition, offers essential 
laboratory material leading the student from simple and 
everyday phases to the more complicated aspects of the work. 


376 pp. $3.00 


- and in Marketing 


Duncan and Phillips: RETAILING: PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS surveys the entire field of retailing. 757 pp., $5.00 


Phillips and Duncan: MARKETING: PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS is a widely used textbook for introductory courses 
in general marketing, written with a consumer approach to 


the subject. 740 pp., $5.00 


Send for your examination copies 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 





THE POSITION STATEMENT 


It appears likely that the title bal- 
ance sheet will become obsolete and 
that the statement in which the assets, 
liabilities, and capital are summarized 
will be known as the position state- 
ment or statement of financial posi- 
tion. 


Why Position? 


The word position has been chosen 
because the statement consists of a 
list of account balances and these in- 
dicate the position of each of the ac- 
counts listed. The statement is thus 
in the nature of a master account 
or summary of the financial position 
of the accounting as of a certain 
date. 

It has sometimes been said that the 
statement under discussion shows the 
financial condition of a_ business. 
However, the use of the word condi- 
tion is apt to be misleading because 
it has too broad a significance. Its 
use gives the impression that the 
statement shows all aspects of the re- 
lation of an enterprise to the busi- 
ness world about it. But this is not 
so. There are many factors affecting 
the condition of a business that are 
not shown in a balance sheet; for 
example, contracts, commitments, 
technical problems in an industry, 
market conditions, taxation, tariffs, 
the public’s demand for commodities, 
and the ability of the management. 
The information in the statement is 
restricted to that contained in the 
accounts. Therefore, rather than 
to say that it is a statement of the 
financial condition of a business, it 
is more correct to say that it is a 
statement of the financial position 
of the accounting for that business. 


A New Form 
An arrangement of the position 
statement which has recently come 
into use and is rapidly gaining pop- 
In this 


illustration a two-year comparative 


ularity is shown herewith. 


statement is given. 

A feature of this form of posi- 
tion statement is the showing of the 
item working capital. A schedule of 
the causes of the change in working 
capital between 
dates may be appended. Such a 
schedule is illustrated. 


the two position 
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THE XYZ CORPORATION 


Position Statement 
December 31, 1948 and 1949 


Current Assets: 
Cash : ostee ’ 
Accounts receivable, less estimated losses ............ 
Inventory 


Total current assets 


Less—Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable . 
Dividends payable ..... 
Accrued expenses ......... 
Federal income tax payable 


Total current liabilities 


Working capital . 


Land and building, less depreciation 
Furniture and equipment, less depreciation 
Delivery trucks, less depreciation ........ 


Total assets, less current liabilities 


Less—Long-Term Debt: 
Mortgage on building 





Excess of assets over liabilities (stockholders' investment) 


Represented by: 
Capital stock (Par $100) 
Authorized 5,000 shares 
Issued and outstanding 1,950 shares in 
in 1989 ...... ; ae 
Retained earnings 


1948 and 2,000 shares 


Stockholders’ 


investment 


THE XYZ CORPORATION 








Schedule of Causes of Changes in Working Capital 


For the Year Ended December 31, 1949 


Working capital was increased by: 
Sale of merchandise .... 
Sale of fixed assets 
Issue of capital stock ... 
Interest and other income . 


Working capital was decreased by: 
Cost ot googs Bold .3.......... 
Selling, general, and administrative expenses . 
Pravision for federal income tax 
Purchase of fixed assets .... 
Dividends declared 


Increase in working capital ... 


Dec. 31 ec, 3] 
1949 1948 
$ 5,748 $ 4,827 
65,392 59.614 
123,461 107,628 
$194,601 $172,069 
$ 61,397 $ 48 837 
16,000 13,650 
2,136 1,827 
5,358 5,139 
$ 84,891 $ 69,453 
$109,710 $102,616 
80,590 85,327 
32,429 25,348 
8,432 7,434 
$231,161 $220,725 
8,000 10,000 
$223,161 $210,725 
$200,000 $195,000 
23,161 15,725 
$223,161 $210,725 
$452,564 
825 
5,000 
123 $458,512 
$265,437 
150,275 
5,358 
12,348 
16,000 
2,000 451,418 
$ 7,094 
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$ 4,827 
59,614 
107,628 


$172,069 








195,000 
15,725 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 


cerres 





FSA APPROPRIATIONS FOR 


Business Education, along with all 
types of education, faces a curious 
dilemma in regard to tax costs vs 
training needs. Obviously, there is 
no single simple answer because 
local, state, and federal appropria- 
tions for education are considered— 
from the standpoint of tax burden— 
usually as a whole. Broken down 
into a final analysis of resources for 
tax raising it becomes the same citi- 
zen-consumer who pays the cost as 
an individual of all three levels of 
tax levies. Each citizen, then, has to 
decide what he wants his tax money 
to pay for in the way of education 
and on what levels (city, state, fed- 
eral) he prefers that the various pro- 
portions of it be assigned. This de- 
mands that, without propaganda, he 
know the facts. 

Hearings on the Department of 
Labor — Federal Security Agency 
1951 Appropriations, held recently 
before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee of Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, 8lst Congress, 
2nd Session, have been published in 
6 volumes. Copies may be obtained 
by request from the House Appro- 
priations Committee, Room F 37, 
U. S. Capitol. Part I (in 1 volume) 
contains the record relating to the 
Office of Education. Part 4 con- 
tains the “Statement of the Admin- 
istrator” of the FSA and his views 
on proposed education legislation, 
the problem of an educational grants 
system, and discussion of surplus 
property services for schools. 

‘wo charts in Part 4 of the Hear- 
ings are informative from the stand- 
point of the relations between educa- 
tion and current economic factors. 
Page 811 graphs the “Average Per 
Capita Income, 1946-1948” by states. 
On page 674 appears a summary of 
the “Distribution of 1951 annual es- 
timates.”” according to the constitu- 
ent organizations that make up the 
Federal Security Agency. Among 
total sums the amount requested for 
Education is fourth, shown as fol- 
lows : 


For— 
Social Security 
_ Administration $1,229,515,400 
Public Health Service 303,527,900 
Bureau, Employees’ 

Compensation 28,495,600 
Office of Education 28,083,600 


_ The budget requested for Educa- 
tion for 1951 is higher than in 1950 


MAY, 1950 


largely because of increases designed 
for Vocational Education, School 
Organization and Administration, 
and for personnel studies of grant- 
in-aid scholarship needs. The amount 


of increase asked for Vocational 
Education through George-Barden 


funds for next year still is below 
the total of the $29,300,000 that Con- 
gress had authorized under the Act 
in 1949. According to Commissioner 
McGrath, “The $3,457,240 increase 
is to do two things: First it will add 
2,985 high schools to the list of those 
which now have vocational educa- 
tion... In addition, some of the high 
schools that now have 1, 2, or 3 pro- 
grams will add offerings in other 
vocational fields.” At the present 
time it was stated that of the ap- 
proximately 25,000 public secondary 
schools in the United States, a little 
less than half have some sort of 
vocational education under Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 
Distributive Education was said to 
be “in 4.2 per cent of the public 
high schools—approximately 1,100 
of them.” 


Pros and Cons 


Arguments for and against fed- 
eral expenditures for education dot 
the report of the Hearings. Many 
more interested people (besides the 
officials involved) seem to have ap- 
peared to talk—either as individual 
citizens or as representatives of or- 
ganizations—to the point of other 
FSA appropriations than those for 
Education. Is it that the country is 
unconcerned or is it that teachers, 
among most of the residents in their 
communities, do not keep informed 
currently and make their opinions 
known? One of the members of a 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
said in a Washington speech this 
month, that he wished he might re- 
ceive 1000 letters a day telling him 
what to do about needs and expendi- 
tures. He asked how could he serve 
the public well if he did not hear 
from the people what they want. 

A complimentary reference was 
made during the House Hearings by 
Representative Keefe of Wisconsin. 
He thinks the people interested in 
vocational education present an ap- 
pealing case, but that in the present 
situation confronting the country it 
is a question of how far Congress 


1951 


should go in appropriations to carry 
forward the program initially set 
up. Commissioner McGrath coun- 
tered by saying, “Now the question 
is why do we urge this $3,000,000 
when we know the situation is what 
it is?’ His answer was he believed, 
as Dr. Gregory the Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge of Vocational 
Education had pointed out, that 
“there are boys and girls in this 
country who deserve this kind of 
education and they are now not get- 
ting it.” 

Opposition arguments, described 
as of an exploratory nature, were 
based on whether the practical situ- 


ation did not demand deferring 
somewhat the educational services 


even though some of them, admitted- 
ly, were “wonderful programs.” 

Representative Hedrick of West 
Virginia noted that in 1949 states and 
local governments matched every fed- 
eral government dollar with about 
$3.52. He asked what the compara- 
tive figures were for 1948 and was 
told that in 1948 federal government 
dollar expenditure was matched by 
$2.96 from state and local govern- 
ments. 

Some increases were argued for 
travel allowances on account of in- 
creased costs and the continuing need 
for bringing in persons for consulta- 
services ; other 
for printing 
for per- 


tive and committee 
asked 


costs, 


increases were 


and binding and 


sonnel. Information furnished was 
that at present the Office of Educa- 
tion staff consists of 150 professional 
people and 161 clerical. Eleven more 
were desired 
Most of the 


professional appointments would be 


professional salaries 


and 7 more clerical. 
in school organization and adminis- 
tration, specialists on 
buildings and No in- 
creases were reported in upgrading 
in salary ratings in the past year. 

When the administrative load was 
criticized as being heavy for super- 
visory functions, it was explained 
that these funds include many other 


particularly 
equipment. 
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different administrative activities for 
which it is not easy to prorate the 
costs. 


What Was the Outcome? 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, of which Representative 
Clarence Cannon of Missouri is 
chairman —after Hearings by the 
House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor- 
Federal Security Agency, with Rep- 
resentative J. E. Fogarty of Rhode 
Island as chairman —- voted not to 
grant the $233,700 overall increase 
and further to cut last year’s budget 
by $56,000. These two items, total- 
ing almost $300,000 slashed by the 
House, are now before the Senate 
committees. In that branch of Con- 
gress Senator Kenneth McKellar 
of Tennessee is chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
and Senator Dennis Chavez of New 
Mexico is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for 1951 
of the Department of Labor-Federal 
Security Agency. 

When its Appropriations Com- 
mittee makes a report, the Senate 
has two courses open to it on which 
all of its members vote. It may adopt 
the education appropriation as passed 
by the House of Representatives, or 
it may recommend a different bud- 
get to be submitted for joint com- 
mittee conference. Hearings already 
have been held by the Senate sub- 
committee, under Chairman Chavez, 
but statements from the public still 
are being accepted for the Subcom- 
mittee’s consideration. 

The dilemma of Business Educa- 
tion needs to be restated and care- 
fully studied. (Business Education 
is used as including training for dis- 
tributive occupations, office occupa- 
tions, and basic business courses.) 
Some questions logically arise: What 
programs of business education does 
the country need? How currently 
vital are these needs? Is it sound 
principle of government in a democ- 
racy to provide for such needs? Are 
such provisions an economy in weigh- 
ing present and future values? Is 
deficit financing too great a risk in 
comparison with what I decide are 
the potentials of business education 
in a democracy? How important is 
business education in the preserva- 
tion of a free enterprise system of 
government? What kind of business 
education should that be? Should 
funds be limited to one or more 
phases of business vocational train- 
ing? Whom should it be designed 
to benefit? What should I expect as 
desirable results? How will I know 
[ am getting these results? How 
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can I purchase what I want with my 
tax dollar? 

If one begins to analyze his tax 
dollar he must count the big costs 
in local, state, and federal govern- 
ment expenditures for institutions, 
agencies, and services that have to 
deal with disease (physical and 
mental), crime, defense, and some- 
times those for “dole” or relief. Do 
comparative expenditures for edu- 
cation bear any relation—social or 
economic to these? Perhaps a tax 
payer should make many compari- 
sons on all 3 levels of governmental 
financial outlay to reach a conclu- 
sion about funds for education. To 
illustrate: the biggest federal gov- 
ernment appropriation request, also 
currently before Congressional Com- 
mittees is that of the military bud- 
get. The 1951 appropriation asked 


by the Armed Services is $15 billions 
of dollars. A reduction of that a nount 
by 1% billions was voted, but the 


figure since has been raised so the 
total now under consideration is be- 
tween 134 and 15 billions of dollars, 
This, alone, makes the outlook for 
1951 rather a queer one if 4 tax 
payer bothers to round out the pro- 
posed appropriations figures and 
write them numerically in the form 
of a fraction—like this: 


$28,000,000 for Education Expenditures 





$14,000,000,000 for Military Expenditures 


in the United States. If the tax 
payer reduces the fraction to its 
lowest terms for easy comparative 
purposes, he may find dramatically 
even more about which he will want 
seriously to think. Try it. 





DIRECTING LEARNING DRIVES 
IN TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 14) 


2. A goal is announced for the 
class—for example, on one day the 
goal may be to add ten strokes to the 
best previous record for one minute 
of typing. Each member consults his 
line graph chart to determine the 
rate he is expected to make. 

3. The teacher indicates the selec- 
tion (page of copy) to be used as a 
basis for the timing, gives the signal 


and all type for one minute. Prefer- 
ably the copy should be simply 
familiar copy that has _ previously 


been used for class practice, for skill 
building is best done by repeated 
practice on easy familiar copy in 
short trials—thus, the suggestion for 
one minute timings. 

4. If this is a class timing, the 
teacher may start all together and 
at the end of one minute give the 
signal to stop. If each member is 
doing his own personal timing, he 
selects a block of copy containing 
enough strokes to make his goal and 
completes the block before looking 
to see how long it has taken to com- 
plete the selection of copy. 

5. When time is called all inspect 
their copy to determine the quality 
of work done. Relax for a moment. 
At first the teacher will need to stress 
the importance of periodic relaxa- 
tion; soon the learners get the habit 
and will automatically do so at the 
proper times. 

6. Next there should be a period of 
remedial practice on difficult combi- 
nations. If there were no errors, then 


select a difficult combination that may 
have caused the typist to slow up. 
Practice the few letters that give 
most trouble in the word or phrase— 
(a) a few letters, (b) by larger 
groups of letters, (c) the word, and 
(d) finally the phrase or sentence in 
which the difficult combination is 
found. Work on each element until 
control is developed then increase the 
size of the unit practiced until the 
phrase or sentence has been typed 
until control is developed. 

7. All are then again ready to re- 
peat the process on a second trial. 
It is well to ask for a showing of 
hands of all who achieve their goals. 
There is a psychological principle of 
this type of recognition of success. 
Those who achieve their goals go on 
to another section of the copy. Those 
who do not achieve their goals repeat 
the same copy. 

8. The teacher regulates the in- 
tensity of the effort by a judicious 
selection of goals. A ten-stroke basis 
was suggested as a starting point. 
As the work of class progresses it 
may be necessary to lower the goals 
of some so they do not get discour- 
aged. The goals of others may need 
to be raised in order to make sure 
they find it necessary to drive in 
order to achieve the goal. It is im- 
portant that each member of the class 
enjoy the pleasure of at least one 
achievement of his goal during each 
class period. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





CAPABILITY 


1S NOT ENOUGH 


Editor's Note: Mr. E. L. Siggins, writing for News and Views, brings the im- 


portance of "Things Called ‘Personal Qualities 


up to date. Fortunately, any 


interested individual can do something about developing more desirable per- 
sonal qualities; first, however, he must become interested in his own improve- 


ment and aware of his deficiencies. 


Emphasis is also given in this digest of 


Mr. Siggins' article to the state of satisfaction to be achieved by the person 
who is doing the thing for which he is best suited. His suggestion that there 
is need for better analysis of personal qualities and skills, interests, aptitudes 
and abilities as compared with the industrial requirements can be applied 
with equal force to the school occupational guidance program, 


“Success or failure depends on personal 
qualities.” This is the conclusion drawn 
from the report made by the Carnegie 
Foundation after a study of 10,000 men. 
‘Eighty-five per cent of one’s success is 
attributed to the development of the per- 
sonal qualities. Technical training accounts 
for only 15 per cent.’ 

“When I first read this statement some 
years ago, I was inclined to question it. 
In the years that have elapsed since then, 
however, several additional have 
been made, all of them confirming it. One 
of these studies was made by H. C. Hunt, 
who canvassed some 76 corporations, 
among them the best known in the coun- 
try. Mr. Hunt’s showed _ that 
89.9 per cent of cases resulting in dis- 
charge were due to personal characteristics. 
This figure compares with 10.1 per cent due 
to lack of basic skills. The study also 
showed that in 76.5 per cent of the cases, 
personal qualities were the reason for em- 
ployes not being promoted. Again this 
figure compares with 23.5 per cent where 
the reason for not being promoted was due 
to lack of specific skills. 

“The American 
got together a conference of 
tives from fourteen of the largest 
ployers in the United States to consider the 
common problems that face both schools 
and industry in personnel development and 


studies 


survey 


College of Education 
representa- 


em- 


to select and agree upon personal qualities 
most essential for and desired by modern 
industry. This conference agreed upon ten 
qualities, with the understanding that they 
obviously do not include all important 
characteristics ; and that while some of the 
qualities are inherited, can 
usually be made through conscientious well- 
planned efforts. These ten qualities are as 
follows: character, enjoyment of work, 
initiative, mental alertness, judgment, get- 
ting along with people, health, appearance 


improvement 


and manner, ambition and objectives, social 
and community responsibility. 

“ In emphasizing the importance of per- 
sonal qualities, no one should for a min- 
ute think that knowledge and special skills 
are not necessary and important, for we 
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know they are. In most organizations, 
capability is the first requirement. Capa- 
bility alone, however, is not enough, as the 
above figures prove from experience. 

“The best definition I have seen of a 
happy person is ‘One who is using most of 
his interests and aptitudes most of the 
time.” If we have the aptitudes and inter- 
ests that are needed properly to do the 
work assigned to us, then work becomes 
play, we become absorbed in it and ‘time is 
obliterated.’ Hence, in our employment, it 
is important that we have both the required 
aptitude and interests in our duties. In 
most of our clerical and stenographic posi- 
tions, this involves aptitude for and interest 
in detail, accounting aptitudes, finger dex- 
terity, accuracy and speed; whereas in 
senior male positions, aptitude for contacts, 
salesmanship, credits and collections with 
analytical ability are highly important, and 
in all organizational positions the personal 
qualities are obviously necessary, too. 

“One of the saddest things to see is the 
person whose life work is drudgery to him 
while one of the most pleasant is the per- 
son who loves his life work so much that 
he radiates enthusiasm and joy while doing 
it and as a result does it well. It is re- 
ported that seventy per cent of the em- 
ployees in industry are not working at jobs 
that utilize their highest skills, aptitudes 
and abilities, which means that these people 
are not deriving the greatest joy or effi- 
ciency from their work. While many of 
those people are obviously improving their 
situation from day to day and finding their 
right ‘niche,’ the percentage is still high. 
The high turnover everywhere. especially 
since the war, certainly indicates there is 
room for lots of improvement in our analy- 
sis of our personal qualities and skills in- 
cluding interests, aptitudes abilities 
compared with the requirements of posi- 


and 


tions. 

“Rarely, if ever, does one come naturally 
bv all of the personal qualities referred to, 
but through self-analysis, and frequently by 
finding out the hard way through experi- 
ence, he takes inventory and then sets 
about developing them. Elbert Hubbard 
said, ‘Find your happiness in your work 
or you will never know what happiness is’.” 


-KARLO-— 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATING 
STAND 





The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the fast 
growing, popular method of audio- 
visual training. The stand is 
solidly built, eliminating wobble 
and vibration and features a wide 
range of adjustability from 35” to 
48”. Free rolling caster wheels 
make it easily portable and permit 
turning in all directions for dem- 
onstration purposes. 

The instructor stands at the 
typewriter and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view 
of the entire class. , Teaching is 
easier — learning is faster. 

Models for the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are 
furnished in oak, mahogany or 
walnut. Send coupon for full 
information and prices. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 


32 lonia Avenue, S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 

32 lonia Ave., S. W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me additional information on 
all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 





STUDY. ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINIS! KATION 
At dasshbepire S Pieehoged acd Best Known 





usiness univers} 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


dB." 4B 


Des Moines, lowa 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


"'TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE" 
Accounting Secretarial 


ember 
National Council of Business Schools 
Approved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 








The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walkor 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 

Business Education for more than a Century 

9 Catalog on Request 

UfRfs 


424 Duguesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 
A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


HOWARD C. PORTER, Director 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—B Admr. 
Secretarial Science 





DYKE anv SPENCE 


Professional Business Training 
STANDARD BUTLDING © CLEVELAN 











HARTNETT COLLEGE 
e 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 


e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Account ng. Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. yo og as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
and Pontiac 
More Than 100,000 Students 
Have Attended The Business Institute 
A. F. Tull, President 





BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 
Business Institute Building 


770 N, Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by Fg P saad to Confer Degrees 

ommerce 
Capacity 500 Students Continuous 


Oper 
Ww. C. Pa! eam President 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


ivi vr 


All business courses, poe nen a Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 





Correll, President 
A Sconiy School Since 1877 





The 
ROBERT MORRIS 
Hotel Wm. Penn School 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


"A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice" 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 


1450 mee St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 








The Leader In 
Successful Business 


Training Since 1863 





Qualified for Setter 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 S. Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. HAmilton 0680 





Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional een | Professional Advertising, 
Professional Salesmans {p, Specialized Secretarial, 
Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


*'The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses’ 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 








BUSINESS Ane sid EXECUTIVE 
SECRE yg COU 
ew Yor State 
nee 


BANK “PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 


ayneore, ‘by. Me &. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


Q.—A teacher sends in the following ques- 
tion: “I am charged with the censoring, 
checking and editing of the school news- 
paper, magazine and yearbook and I find 
that this job absorbs enormous quantities 
of time. I spend twenty hours a month 
minimum on the newspapers alone. I have 
been told that I am spending too much 
time on this chore, but when I give it any 
less attention, I find that many embarrass- 
ing things ¢ get by me. Can you suggest any 
routine for speeding up my work?” 


A—Twenty hours a month is not unusual 
for a teacher to spend on high school 
newspaper copy. If the job is to be well 
done it does take time. However, there 
are a number of things that you might 
check on to make sure that you are not 
giving yourself any excessive labor in the 
process. 

First, insist upon good clean copy, typed 
triple space, and carefully checked by the 
best student editor you can find. Refuse 
to read copy that is not clean and copy 
that has not been checked by the writer 
and by your student editor. If the editor 
has made any considerable changes, have 
the manuscript retyped. 

Organize a system for assembling the 
copy. See that each sheet of paper has a 
“slug,” or story identification, on it and 
that it bears the name of the author. If 
copy is badly written, do not waste your 
own time rewriting it. Turn it back to the 
author or to someone who can write. Have 
some kind of a receptacle for receiving 
new copy and get rid of old copy as soon 
as you can after publication. Arrange dead- 
lines as early as possible so that you will 
have time to make the student bear some 
of the brunt of correction. Have about a 
dozen, well-sharpened pencils with good 
erasers at hand. 

Develop a three-pronged point of view 
as you read each sentence. Be on the look- 
out for material that may be offensive. 
Question the logic and clearness of the 
copy. Have several critical areas in mind 
as you read each sentence for grammar 
and mechanics. 

Unfortunately the student writers will 
be quite disturbed when you strike out 
their little observations on love and the 
irascibility of the principal, but don’t waste 
time weighing the possibility of offense. 
If a first impression suggests that the 
adolescent mind has strayed from good 
taste, then blue pencil immediately, and 
get on to the next sentence. If you cannot 
grasp the meaning of the sentence at once, 
don’t wrestle overlong with it. Get it back 
to the student for recasting or strike it 
out. 

In looking for grammar and mechanics, 
follow this routine. Check first for sentence 
completeness, looking for dependent and 
independent clauses, guarding against the 
use of a dependent clause as a sentence, 
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the splicing of two independent clauses 
with a comma, or the telescoping of them 
without any punctuation. While spotting 
these dependent and independent clauses 
make your point of focus the simple pred- 
icates, looking then to the simple sub- 
jects for comparison as to person and 
number. As your eye travels within the 
sentence, locate nonrestrictive elements and 
see that they are properly set off by com- 
mas. Diction and spelling will have been 
covered as you read for meaning. Beware 
of strange words and phrases, the school- 
yard has an esoteric language all its own 
—not always savory. 

If you cannot get all of these three 
things accomplished in a first reading, you 
might develop the following eye move- 
ments. Sweep across each sentence for 
meaning, spelling and diction. Sweep back 
to subjects and predicates, noting whether 
clauses are in good order, and then sweep 
forward again making the taste, meaning, 
and mechanics three-pronged check. 

When you find it necessary to interpo- 
late new sentences, start from a_ point 
sufficiently far to the right so that you can 
get all of the insertion within the space 
between two lines. Time is wasted when 
you erase and start your insertion again. 


Adopt a style book to insure consistency 
in punctuation, spelling, and the use of 
figures. Make the students follow that 
style. 

Get someone to reread the things that 
you have written yourself, for it is al- 
most impossible for one to edit completely 
his own copy. 


+ + + 


Q.—A_ student asks the following ques- 
tion: “Please explain the purpose of the 
passive voice. My teacher is constantly 
crossing out the passive voice whenever I 
use it but she does not explain why there 
is a passive voice and what is wrong with 
it. I somehow favor the passive voice be- 
cause I think that it is smoother. Isn’t it 
ever possible to use the passive voice in 
business ?” 


A.—Verbs may show one of two voices, 
active or passive. In active voice the sub- 
ject of the sentence does the action: “The 
man hit the ball.” In the passive voice Sag 
subject receives | the action: “The ball is 
hit by the man.” In these two cases othe 
seems to be little difference from the 
standpoint of meaning fo1 the message is 
about the same in both cases, but if you 
consider the emphasis of each, there is a 
difference. 

Both active and passive voices have their 


place in English expression and an aware- 
ness of the limitations and potentialities 


of each is nowhere more important than in 
business English. 

In construction the passive voice is quite 
different from the active. The passive al- 
ways consists of some part of the verb 
to be as an auxiliary working with a past 
participle, ‘is caught, was destroyed, will 
be destroyed, etc.’ The passive is useful 
primarily when the doer of the action 
must, for some legitimate reason, be de- 
emphasized and the person who receives 
the action must be emphasized. Sometimes 
the doer of the action would make an awk- 
ward subject. For example, “Five hundred 
dollars worth of property was destroyed 
by various causes during the past fiscal 
year.” In this case various causes is so 
uncertain that it would form a rather 
vague subject in such a sentence as: “Va- 
rious causes destroyed five hundred dollars 
worth of property during the fiscal year.’ 
The important thing in this sentence is 
“five hundred dollars worth of property.” 
Thus the passive voice is the only permis- 
sible form in such a situation unless a 
radical revamping of the whole context is 
undertaken. 

However, the passive voice as its very 
name indicates is not a dynamic kind of 
predication and the idea of the subject 
sitting back and waiting to have things 
done to it leads to a weakness in expres- 
sion which grammarians generally term 
the weak passive. In American business 
where the positive is always at a premium, 
the weak passive is especially deplored. 

Notice how much stronger the first sen- 
tence in the active voice is than the second 
sentence, in the passive voice. “The new 
accountant manages the department.” “The 
department is managed by the new ac- 
countant.” 

Professor Robert R. Aurner reports in 
his volume Effective Business English a 
survey which he conducted on the effec- 
tiveness of active and passive voice and 
shows the great preference which business- 
men show for the active voice. 


+ + + 


O—Mr. C. L. sends the following: “I 
have had a dispute with a colleague about 
the following sentence. Can you help me? 

This institution whose history covers 
a period of some fifty years ts about to 
close its doors. 

Is it correct to use 
ans ut this sentence? 
mg objections: 

(1) Whose ts possessive and it is not 
good practice to ascribe possession to an 
inanimate object. 

(2) Whose should refer only to persons 
and an institution ts a thing. I have there- 
fore maintained that the expression was a 
poor one and should be avoided. My col- 
league, however, maintains that it would be 
unpossible to write the sentence in any 
other way for there is no possessive form 
of which or that. J must admit that I see 
the expression used quite often and that 
rephrasing ts awkward. Can you furnish 
a reference?’ 


the relative pronoun 
I find the follow- 


A.—lhose is correct in the sentence you 
furnish primarily because that construction 
with whose referring to non-personal ob- 
jects is older than the distinctions you 
present about which and who. Most im- 
portant, however, as you and your friend 
seem to agree, the expression is so highly 
useful that rephrasing would indeed be 
an awkward operation. The best and most 
easily obtained reference is the dictionary, 
particularly the Harper’s ACD which ex- 
plains this point nicely. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 














At recent meetings, new officers were 
elected by members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
Mid-Western Business Schools Associa- 
tion, National Business Education League, 
Southeastern Business College Association 
and Tri-State Business Education Associ- 
ation. 

The names of the officers elected for the 
coming year are given on this page. 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 


Dean C. C. Balderston of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business 
at its annual meeting in Cincinnati last 
month. Dean Raymond E. Glos, School of 
3usiness Administration, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent and Dean Horace B. Brown, Jr., Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Dean Lee Bidgood, of the School of 
Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Alabama, and immediate past 
president of this group, replaces Dean Glos 
on the Executive Committee. Dean Vin- 
cent W. Lanfear, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was elected to 
membership on the Executive Committee. 
Other members of the Executive Commit- 
tee are: Dean Richard L. Kozelka, School 
of Business Administration, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Dean Garfield V. 
Cox, School of Business, University of 
Chicago; and Dean J. F. Pyle, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Maryland. 


CBEA 
At the fifth annual convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association, 


held in New Orleans on April 13, the fol- 
lowing officers and Executive Board mem- 
bers were elected: President, Brother 
Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, Austin, Texas; vice-president, Sis- 
ter Mary Liguori, O.P., St. Mary’s Do- 
minican College, New Orleans, Louisiana ; 
executive secretary, Sister Mary Gregoria, 
B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; treasurer, Sister Mary Regis, O.P., 
St. Vincent Ferrer High School, New 
York, New York; publications director, 
Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., Edgewood 
High School and Junior College, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Members-at-large are: Brother 
John M. Murray, F.S.C.H., Rice High 
School, New York, New York; Sister 
Mary Dorothy, O.P., Bishop McDonnell 


Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; Sister Mary Athanasia, S.S.J., 
Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts ; 


srother James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota. 
Mid-Western Business 

Schools Association 


E. O. Fenton, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, lowa, is the newly 
elected president of the Mid-Western Busi- 
ness Schools Association. He was elected 
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ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS 


at the April convention, held in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Other officers elected 
are: Vice-president, Paul M. Pair, The 
Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; vice- 
president, W. C. Stevenson, Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis, Muinne- 
sota; secretary, Mrs. Corinne S. Wilson, 
3usiness Preparatory School, Wichita, 
Kansas; treasurer, Hugh Barnes, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado. 
The Board of Directors is made up of 
the following members: Bruce F. Gates, 
Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; Walter E. 


Kamprath, Minnesota School of Business, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; J. K. Kincaid, 
Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, 


Ohio; J. DD. Livingstone,  Brantley- 
Draughon College, Fort Worth, Texas; 
C. D. Rohlffs, Nettleton College, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 


National Business Education League 


At the third annual convention of the 
National Business Education League, held 
in Washington, D. C., last month, H. 
Naylor Fitzhugh, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., was elected president 
for the coming year. Other officers elected 
are: Vice-president, Mrs. R. Louise 
Grooms, Detroit Institute of Commerce; 
treasurer, Sumner G. Madden; recording 
secretary, Harry G. Johns; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Blanche K. Williams; 
editor-in-chief, Mrs. Elizabeth J. Johnson. 


Irene C. Hypps, Washington, D. C., former 
president, was named honorary president. 


Above, left to right: Anderson, Balderston and Fenton 







Southeastern Business 
College Association 

C. C. Steed, The Steed College of Tech- 
nology, Elizabethton, Tennessee, heads the 
Southeastern Business College Association 
for the coming year. He was elected at 
the recent convention held in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. The newly elected vice-presi- 
dent is Charles E. Palmer, Rice Business 
College, Charleston, South Carolina. 
Tri-State Business Education Association 

The officers elected by. the Tri-State 
Business Education Association for the 
coming year are: President, George \. 
Anderson, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; first vice-president, 
Raymond W. Morgan, Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; second 
vice-president, Virginia C. obinson, 
Washington Irving High School, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia; secretary, Mrs, 
Willia Brownfield, Glenville High Sevhool, 
Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, Paul S. Smith, 
Norton High School, Barberton, Ohio. 

The Executive Board will be composed 
of Virginia Laughlin, Mountain State 
Business College, Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia; Paul J. Angelo, Commercial Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; D. 
Neale, Hammel Business University, 
Akron, Ohio; Jay R. Gates, Dyke and 
Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Frank F. Sanders, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A sixth mem- 
ber of the Board is to be appointed later. 








NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENTS 





Below, left to right: Fitzhugh, Bro. Ryan, Steed 
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NACBS Executive Committee Meeting 


A meeting of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools was held at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on April 21, 22 
and 23. The three-day meeting was at- 
oe by: E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis ; 
. Blackwood, Oklahoma City; W. E. 
Sabo Minneapolis ; Ben H. Henthorn, 
Kansas City; B. R. Haynes, Birmingham ; 
Jay W. Miller, Wilmington; J. kK. Kin- 
caid, Cincinnati; Hugh Barnes, Denver; 
Bruce Gates, ss lowa; H.-N. 
Rasely, Boston; P. H. Q. Taylor, Phila- 
delphia; George A. Spaulding, Buffalo ; 
and J. S. Noffsinger, Washington, D. C. 


A major portion of the three days was 
devoted to hearing reports of committees 
on various phases of the organization and 
functioning of the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools, which 
was created by the consolidation of the 
NAACS and NCBS last November in 
Chicago. After carefully reviewing the 
committee reports the Executive Commit- 
tee authorized either their publication for 
distribution to the field for consideration 
prior to their formal adoption next De- 
cember, or recommitted the reports for 
further revision and submission to the 
meeting of the Joint Executive Committee 
which will be held in Washington, D. C., 
during the first week of August. 


Sufficient progress was made on the mat- 
ter of organization so that an election of a 
complete new board was authorized. This 
election will be held by mail during the 
month of October. 


Plans for the December convention at 
the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, were 
initiated. The followi ing will constitute the 
Se Committee for the convention : 
W. E. Kamprath, Chairman, Minneapolis ; 
P: M Pair, Chicago; and E. Bradley Car- 
neil, Albany, N.Y 


Ss 


DPE Interchapter Meeting 


The Boston University Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon served as host to members of 
seven other chapters at the annual inter- 
chapter dinner, held on Friday, April 7, at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
in conjunction with the convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 
The chapters represented were: New York 
University, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
the University of Pittsburgh, Syracuse 
University, Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and University of 
Oklahoma. 

Dean Atlee L. Percy extended greetings 
from Boston University; Mrs. Frances 
Doub North, guest of honor, brought 
greetings from the Executive Board of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association ; 
and M. Herbert Freeman, National Presi- 
dent of Delta Pi Epsilon, extended a wel- 
come from the National Executive Board. 
Dr. Freeman also presented Dorothy H. 
Veon, winner of the Ninth Annual Delta 
Pi Epsilon Research Award. The guest 
speaker was James R. Meehan of Hunter 
College, New York. 

Joining Delta Pi Epsilon for the speak- 
ing part of the program were approxi- 
mately twenty-five members of Pi Omega 
Pi, together with their National President, 
George A. Wagoner of the University of 
Tennessee. 


UBEA July Meeting 


The United Business Education Associa- 
tion representative assembly and the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education will 
meet in St. Louis at the Jefferson Hotel 
in July. The National Council will meet 
on July 1 and the representative assembly 
will hold its first session on the evening of 
July 2. The business session of the repre- 
sentative assembly will begin at 9:00 A.M. 
on the morning of July 3. A luncheon 
meeting will be held on July 3 followed 
by discussion groups and an afternoon ses- 
sion, 

Further information about the Fe 
may be obtained from Hollis P. Guy, ex- 
ecutive secretary, United Business Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


+ 


International Society for 
Business Education Conference 


The twenty-fourth conference of the In- 
ternational Society for Business Educa- 
tion, to be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
July 24 to August 5, offers an unusual op- 
portunity for business teachers to see a lot 
of Europe at a very reasonable rate. Teach- 
ers wishing to attend the conference should 
address inquiries regarding it to Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner, president of the 
American chapter, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, New 
York. 

The cost of the two-week conference in- 
cluding meals, transportation, hotels, con- 
ference fees, and incidentals will amount 
to about $180. Travel costs to and from 
Copenhagen are, of course, in addition to 
the above amount. 
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Cheney Named Utah Director 


Hal C. Cheney has been appointed Utah 
State Director of Business and Distribu- 
tive Education by Dr. Allen Bateman, 
Utah State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. He succeeds Robert A. Nelson, 
who resigned to accept a position as co- 
ordinator of distributive education with 


Hal C. Cheney 


the newiy established Contra Costa Junior 
College District, Martinez, California. An 
item about Mr. Nelson’s change in position 
appeared in the April issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Cheney is a resident of Centerville, 
Utah, and attended Henager School of 
Business and the University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. His Master’s degree is from 
the University of Utah. He has had many 
years of business experience and spent four 
war years in the United States Navy. He 
was teacher-coordinator of Distributive 
Education at Weber High School, Ogden, 
Utah, and later at Davis High School, 
Keysville, Utah, before joining the State 
Department of Education. 


+ 


Alexander Massell Honored 


This month marks the silver anniversary 
of the founding of Central Commercial 
High School, New York City, and twenty- 
five years of continuous principalship of 
Alexander S. Massell. Included in the 
celebration is a jubilee banquet in honor of 
Mr. Massell, presentation to him of an 
honorary membership in Delta Pi Epsilon’s 
New York Chapter, and of a testimonial 
scroll from members of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity. 

Mr. Massell is a former president of the 
EBTA and of many other business edu- 
cation and vocational groups. 


+ 


Hagar on Bryant College Board 


Hubert A. Hagar, vice president of The 
Gregg Publishing Company, Business Edu- 
cation Division of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., was elected a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Bryant College 
in Providence, Rhode Island, to take the 
place recently vacated by the death of 
George E. Comery. Trustees of Bryant 
College, which became a non-profit institu- 
tion by an act of legislature in April, 1949, 
are elected for lifetime tenure. 
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Rider College Staff Changes 


The retirement of Sadie L. Ziegler, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Rider College for 
the past forty-one years, was recently an- 
nounced by Franklin F. Moore, president 
of the school. The retirement wiil be ef- 
fective at the end of the present term. 
Miss Ziegler is a past president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association and 
has been very active in community work 
in Trenton. Elizabeth M. Moyer, now as- 
sistant college secretary, will succeed Miss 
Ziegler. 

Dr. Moore also announced the retire- 
ment oi Thomas Winters, the College’s 
Dean of the School of Education. Dr. 
Winters, a graduate from Ohio Wesleyan 
University and Ohio State University, has 
been in the Rider School of Education for 










































Above: Miss Ziegler and Dr. Winters 
Below: Miss Moyer and Dr, McKinney 


eighteen years. He came to Rider College 
directly from Ohio State University. He 
will be succeeded by Chester A. McKinney, 
now head of the School of Administration 
and Director of Teacher Placement. 

Jonathan Benson, instructor in mathe- 
matics and assistant in the Department of 

Education, will succeed Dr. McKinney as 
head of the School of Administration, prin- 
cipal of the School of Business and Direc- 
tor of Teacher Placement. 

Everett B. Townsend, formerly Director 
of Courses and Associate Professor of 
Education, will return to a full-time teach- 
ing assignment. 

A new position, Director of Schedules, 
will be held by Richard Bloss, currently 
Assistant Director of Courses and an in- 
structor in the History Department. 

Sherman V. N. Kent, now Director of 
Freshmen, has been named Assistant Dean 
under the office of George D. Knight, 
Dean of Students. 

These changes will go into effect at the 
start of the September, 1950, term. 





Paul Lomax Honored 


Of the 86 in the field of business educa- 
tion who secured their doctorate decree at 
New York University in the field ©: busj- 
ness education, 32 participated in a testj- 
monial dinner to Paul S. Lomax oi April 

In addition, 28 who could not be present 
sent letters of appreciation and contriby- 















Paul S. Lomax 







tions to a scholarship fund in business edu- 
cation to be established in honor of Doctor 
Lomax. 

Since the establishment of the program 
in business education in 1926, many oi the 
leaders in business education have secured 
their start in business education at New 
York University. Several have gone into 
broader fields of service like Benjamin E. 
Strumpf, the first recipient in 1926 of a 
Doctor’s degree in business education at 
New York University. Doctor Strumpf 
is now principal of a junior high school in 
New York City. Most, however, have re- 
mained in the field of business education, 


+ 


New Appointment for R, G. Walters 


R. G. Walters, for many years associated 
with Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, as director of public relations, 
was recently appointed secretary of the 
Grove City Chamber of Commerce. He 
will continue on the staff of Grove City 
College. 

Mr. Walters has served as secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce and secretary 
of the businessmen’s group. He has twice 
held the office of president of this group. 


+ 


Fellowship for Jessie May Smith 


Jessie May Smith, assistant professor of 
business administration at the University of 
Oregon for the past three years, has been 
awarded the Grace Dodge Fellowship at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
the school year 1950-51. She attended 
Teachers College during the school year 
1948-1949 and will return there next fall 
to compiete requirements for the Ph.D. de- 
gree in business education. 

Miss Smith received her Bachelor’s de- 
gree in Business from Oregon State Col- 
lege and her M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. She has had a num- 
ber of years of experience as a secretary 
and office manager, one year of high school 
commercial teaching and she is at present 
completing her seventh year at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 
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Holtsclaw Resigns as Detroit Supervisor 


The resignation and retirement of J. L. 
Holt:claw, supervising principal of com- 
mercial education in the Detroit public 
schools, and principal of the Detroit High 
School of Commerce, has been announced 
by the Board of Education of Detroit, 
Michigan. His resignation will be effective 
June 30. Harry L. Davis, assistant princi- 
pal, Central High School, Detroit, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Holtsclaw as principal of the 
High School of Commerce. 

Mr. Holtsclaw began his career in De- 
troit at Cass Technical High School as a 
teacher of commercial subjects and mathe- 
matics. He was made director of the 
High School of Commerce in 1912, when 
this school was a part of the Cass High 





J. L. Holtsclaw 


School. In 1918, the High School of Com- 
merce was organized as a separate school, 
and he was selected as its principal. In 
1923 he was made supervising principal of 
commercial education and continued as 
principal of the High School of Commerce 
and East Commerce High School. 

Mr. Holtsclaw received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Mount Union College, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. He has taken special work at 
Harvard University and the University of 
Chicago. 

He has served as president of the NEA 
Department of Business Education and as 
head of the National Business Teachers 
Association. He is founder of the Detroit 
Commercial Teachers Club and has been 
president of the business section of the 
Michigan Education Association. He has 
written numerous articles for magazines, 
has appeared on many convention pro- 
grams, and is the coauthor of a textbook 
on record keeping. 

Mr. Davis is a graduate of Northwest- 
ern High School in Detroit, the University 
of Michigan and Wayne University. He 
started to teach at the Detroit High School 
of Commerce in January, 1925, was pro- 
moted to department head in 1928, and was 
made assistant principal of East Commerce 
High School in 1931. In 1939 he went to 
Central High School, Detroit, as assistant 
principal. 


* 


Baker in Natchitoches 


R. O. Baker has been appointed to the 
staff of the Department of Business of 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas where he received his 
B.S., M.B.A. and Ph.D. degrees. He 
served as bursar for the Kansas City Uni- 
versity, Kansas City, Missouri for a period 
of eight years. Following this, for three 
years he was assistant controller of a 
manufacturing company in Kansas City. 


MAY, 1950 


Fowler on U, of Mississippi Staff 


Lytle C. Fowler is now assistant pro- 
fessor of office administration at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Following his dis- 
charge from the Navy in September, 
1946, he was Management Assistant of 
the Personnel Research Activity in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washing- 
ton. After a year as acting assistant 
professor of economics at the University 
of Mississippi he became a lecturer in 
business education and a graduate stu- 
dent at New York University. He com- 
pleted requirements for an Ed. D. de- 
gree in Business Education last June. 

Before the war he was an assistant pro- 
fessor of commerce at Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, 
and headed high school commercial de- 
partments in West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. A graduate of Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, he was awarded his 
Master’s degree at the University of 
Kentucky. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES, 


Catholic Business Education Association 
College Workshop on the Teaching of 
Christian Economic and Social Principles, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, August 7-11. 

Highlands University Conference, 
Vegas, New Mexico, June 16-17. 
Indiana State Teachers College Workshop, 
Terre Haute, June 19-30. 

Indiana University Conference, Blooming- 
ton, “Good Practice in Teaching Business 
Subjects,” July 6-7. 

Louisiana Department of Education Va- 
cation Workshop, St. Tammany Hotel, 
Mandeville, Louisiana, week of August 20. 


Las 


WORKSHOPS 


The Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion has announced the program for the 
nine workshops to be held in economic 
education. These workshops are sponsored 
by colleges and universities in various parts 
of the country. 

The workshop program is as follows: 
*Tennessee—June 19 through July 7 
Sponsored by George Peabody College, 


Vanderbilt University, University of 
Tennessee 
Location: Ward-Belmont School, Nash- 


ville 

*Towa—June 26 through July 15 

Sponsored by Iowa Council on Economic 
Education, State University of Iowa 

Location: State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

*Minnesota—June 26 through July 15 

Sponsored by Upper Midwest Council on 
Economic Education, College of Educa- 
tion and School of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Minnesota 

Location: St. Paul Campus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 

Wisconsin—June 26 through July 8—An 
Institute on Economic and Social Un- 
derstanding 

Sponsored by The School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Location: Madison, Wisconsin 

*Indiana—July 17 through August 6 

Sponsored by Butler University, Indiana 
University, Indiana Economic Council, 
Indiana State Department of Education 


Armstrong College Appointments 


I. H. Parks has accepted an appointment 
as assistant to the president of Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California, and Lydia 
Osmus and Edward J. Wintermute have 
joined the teaching staff of that institution. 

Mr. Parks was associated with Parks 
Business School, Denver, Colorado. He 
left that school about twenty-nine years ago 
to enter business. 

Miss Osmus and Mr. Wintermute are 
graduates of Armstrong College and have 
accepted teaching fellowships in that school. 
Miss Osmus will teach secretarial adminis- 
tration and Mr. Wintermute will teach 
business mathematics. 

+ 
Promotion for Spears 

George J. Spears, lecturer in business 
writing at the University of Buffalo, has 
been promoted to the rank of co-ordina- 
tor of the Millard Fillmore College at 
that university. 


INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


North Texas State College and Texas 
State College for Women Conference, 
Denton, June 8-9. 

Northwestern University Work-Experience 
Program, Evanston, Illinois, June 23-Au- 
gust 5. 

University of Michigan Workshop, Ann 
Arbor, July 10-August 18. 

University of North Dakota Conference, 
Grand Forks, June 5-7. 
University of South Dakota 
Clinic, Vermillion, June 8-9. 
University of Wisconsin Institute, Madi- 
son, July 24-26. 


Teachers 


IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Location: Bloomington Campus of Indiana 
University 

*New York University—July 24 through 
August 11 

Sponsored by School of Education, New 
York University; The Committee for 
Economic Development 

Location: Riverdale School for Boys, Riv- 
erdale, New York 

Michigan—date to be announced later 

Sponsored by Michigan State College, 
Michigan Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction 

Location Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

*Muhlenberg College—August 14 through 
August 25 

Sponsored by Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania 

Location: Muhlenberg College. 

University of Florida—July 24 through 
August 12 
Sponsored by 
Gainesville 
Location: University of Florida 


University of Florida, 


*The workshops with an asterisk will pro- 
vide fellowships that cover board and room. 

Information on these workshops and 
fellowships that are available to partici- 
pants may be secured by writing the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 25 Press 
Building, 32 Washington Place, New York 
3, New York. 
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BUSINESS LAW, by Gerald O. Dykstra 
and Lillian G, Dykstra, New York: Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 1181 pp. 
$7.75. 


This large, single volume addition to the 
bibliography of business law has several 
important features which make examina- 
tion well worth while for all teachers of 
the law of commerce. 

Although slightly larger than other sin- 
gle volume business law texts, this book 
employs its increased space to the work 
of making the ascent to legal knowledge 
more gradual and to the task of providing 
more thorough explanations of major 
topics. 

The book follows the traditional pattern 
of college law texts discussing in an intro- 
duction the nature of law and law courts, 
and then taking up in turn such matters as 
contracts, agency, corporations, bailment 
and innkeepers, sales, and negotiable in- 
struments. Each of these topics, however, 
is clearly and comprehensively treated. For 
example, eleven chapters are given to con- 
tracts, and eight chapters are given to ne- 
gotiable instruments. The material is in- 
troduced in a clear text, cases are cited, 
and problems are presented for study. 

The text is both simple and thorough 
on intricate and subtle points, employing 
not only actual cases but using very often 
excellent hypothetical cases which permit 
the student to see the principles discussed 
in basic terms. When the student ap- 
proaches the actual cases, he has a point 
of view established which makes analysis 
very simple. The problems are composed 
of cases which have been adjudicated. An 
accompanying teacher’s manual presenting 
answers and court decisions may be pur- 
chased for a nominal fee. 


+ 


EL COMERCIO: teoria, practica y cor- 
respondencia, by Carlos F, McHale, 
Boston: D, C, Heath and Company, 478 
pp. $2.60. 

For a course in commercial Spanish it 
is desirable to have a texbook which pro- 
vides 1) a good variety of models for busi- 
ness letters, 2) the usual business terms 
either translated or explained in Spanish, 
and 3) the usual papers that are used i 
business transactions, especially shipping 
documents. 

The samples presented in this book in- 
clude practically all types of business cor- 
respondence, and there is nothing haphaz- 
ard in the order in which they appear in 
the text. The 12 pages preceding the 
sample letters are a compact treatise on 
commercial correspondence. 

More than 100 pages are devoted to 
vocabulary. Care has been used in includ- 
ing Mexican and other Hispanic-American 
terms for some products. In addition to 
these lists, there are 25 pages of explana- 
tions in Spanish of the most frequent 
mercantile terms and expressions. 


40 


A very satisfactory treatment, concise 
and clear, on necessary documents for car- 
goes on merchant ships has each term 
defined at the time it is used in the dis- 
cussion. (The entire book is in Spanish.) 
Illustrations show the blank form for each 
document. In like manner are the other 
papers or documents handled for the stud- 
ent who has a reading knowledge of Span- 
ish but who is unacquainted with busi- 
ness practices. 

The table on page 87 which lists Span- 
ish terms for business establishments is 
one of several such lists in El comercio 
which teachers have hoped for. 

El comercio is a handbook, in the Span- 
ish language, on the various business prac- 
tices, yet not failing to include such in- 
cidental things as national currencies, 
weights and measurements, and abbrevia- 
tions. The 10 pages of index make it easy 
for the student to find any item, or even 
a term, among the book’s vast amount of 
commercial material, 


+ 


CURRICULUM PLANNING, by Edward 
Krug, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
306 pp. $3.00. 


This is a practical work for those con- 
cerned with curriculum programs and for 
college students studying curriculum plan- 
ning. 

The volume is concerned with practices 
and procedures used by curriculum plan- 
ning groups in_ public systems at 
both state and local levels. It deals with 
educational purposes, the scope and balance 
of the all-school program, the various 
instructional fields, the preparation of ma- 
terials and aids for teaching, and carrying 
on the teaching-learning situation. It con- 
siders the various responsibilities of state 
and local leadership groups, classroom 
teachers, the public, and children and youth 
in school. 


school 


+ 


THE TOASTMASTER'S HANDBOOK, by 
Herbert V. Prochnow, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 374 pp, $3.95. 


If you have to deliver a speech, preside 
at a meeting, or serve as a toastmaster, 
this book will be of value. If you are a 
novice, it is indispensable; if you have had 
a lot of experience, it will give many sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

The book does not deal with generaliza- 
tions, but gives many practical examples 
of good speechmaking, chairmaning, and 
toastmastering. The alert reader will find 
many opportunities for adapting the ideas 
of others to his own purposes, of which 
the author would thoroughly approve. 


a 





TECHNIQUES OF RETAIL MERCHANDIS. 
ING, by John W. Wingate and Eimer 
O. Schaller, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
_/nc., 620 pp, $5.00. 

This book is designed primarily as a text 
for students of retail merchandising and 
of retail merchandising control. It presents 
the collection, analysis, and planning of 
merchandising figures. 

Parts I, II, and III, covering Profits, 
Pricing, and Inventories, provide the sub- 
ject matter for a one-term beginning 
course in retail merchandising; Part IV, 
covering Planning and Control, together 
with selected material in the Appendices, 
provides the subject matter for an ad- 
vanced course in merchandising control, 
The text is designed to be supplemented 
by the problems and case work found in 
Problems in Retail Merchandising by Win- 
gate, Schaller, and Goldenthal, also pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall. 

Purposely written to assist the trainee, 
the young assistant buyer, or the operator 
of an independent establishment, the book 
should be helpful to many people work- 
ing in the classroom or alone. Emphasis is 
deliberately placed upon the fundamental 
relationships among profit factors and the 
importance of the profit and loss state- 
ments are continually stressed. 

This book is one of the Prentice-Hall 
Retailing Series with Dean Charles M. 
Edwards, Jr., of the New York School of 
Retailing, as Editor. 


+ 


THE CONSUMER INTEREST, by Persia 
Campbell, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 660 pp, $4.50. 

This authoritative study of consumption 
in the United States is practically the 
definitive book in the economies of con- 
sumption. Certainly, it is as definitive and 
complete as any book can be at the present 
time. It is moreover remarkably objective 
for a field of study which is still highly 
subjective and unscientific. 

The study is satisfactory in its historical 
perspective and gives a thoughtful evalua- 
tion of the wartime controls and _ their 
influence upon the consumer. A major 
contribution is the discussion of the extent 
and strength of the consumer movement 
and the organization of consumer opinion 
to promote the most effective use of our 
resources. 

The book is designed for both student 
and consumer groups and is excellent for 
use as a text in cources in consumer 
economics and related fields. 

Persia Campbell has been an outstanding 
leader in the protection of the consumer. 
In this book she does a splendid job of 
marshalling her wide experience and abili- 
ties. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE — A One-semester 
Course, by the Office Training Coor- 
dinators and Teachers of Michigan, 
Arn Arbor, Michigan: Vocational In- 
structional Materials Laboratory, 4002 
UHS, University of Michigan, 193 pp. 
$1.75. 


This mimeographed syllabus is intended 
for an office practice course which covers 
those skills and knowledges not specifi- 
cally included in the skill development sub- 
jects such as typewriting, shorthand, tran- 
scription, bookkeeping, and office machines. 
It was developed by office training teachers 
through inservice programs as a guide for 
a first-semester terminal office practice 
course. 

The sequence of the units consists first 
of an orientation of the pupils to the 
course and continues in logical order 
through the attitudes, knowledges, and 
skills that contribute to success in a busi- 
ness career. Each unit is broken into 
topics, and each topic presents what might 
be included in a one-hour class period. 

The units covered are: Introduction, 
the job interview, personality development, 
business and your job in it, job attitudes, 
meeting office callers, telegraphic services 
telephone techniques, transportation, using 
and preparing business forms, filing or 
records organization, attending the mail, 
business reference books, a business vo- 
cabulary. Each unit is presented in out- 
line form with main topics of purpose, 
what to do, and tips to the teacher. Sup- 
plementary exercises are provided for re- 
medial work in spelling, arithmetic, and 
composition. 

The syllabus may be used with either 
or both of two popular office practice 
texts: Loso and Agnew’s Secretarial Of- 
fice Practice, and Gregg’s Applied Secre- 
tarial Practice. Many other references 
are given for supplementary materials. 

* 

THE STRUCTURE OF VOCATIONAL BUSI. 
NESS EDUCATION CURRICULUMS IN 
THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF 
CALIFORNIA — 1949-1950 — Business 
Education Publication No. 45, by Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Bureau of Business Education, Sacra- 
mento, California, 64 pp. 


This report, a continuation of studies 
in junior college business education in 
California, analyzes curriculum patterns in 
53 public junior colleges. As might be 
expected, the most usual curriculums are 
designed to prepare students for semipro- 
fessional positions in secretarial, account- 
ing, merchandising, clerical, and general 
business fields. It is amazing to note the 
wide variations in subject titles. For in- 
stance, 21 titles of secretarial subjects (ex- 
clusive of the various secretarial practice 
courses) and 13 titles of typewriting 
courses indicate the need for standardiza- 
tion of nomenclature. However, the pur- 
pose of the study is not to attempt the de- 
velopment of a pattern which each col- 
lege should follow. Rather, it is to call 
attention to curriculums (inter-departmen- 
tal and departmental) that have been de- 
veloped to meet the needs of communities 
of different types. After an analysis of 
curriculums, from the common ones to the 
newer offerings such as those in insur- 
ance, personnel, real estate, banking, or 
advertising, a selected curriculum actually 
given in a California junior college is re- 
produced as an example of a desirable 
practice of adapting the college’s offerings 
to local needs. For example, the City Col- 
lege of San Francisco and Harbor Junior 
College offer transportation majors de- 
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1950 


signed to prepare for employment in that 
harbor area. In addition, data are cited to 
show the need for specialized curricula in 
the clerical area which are not now set up. 
Here is a rich source of curriculum pat- 
terns which will prove valuable to teacher- 
training departments and to administrators 
confronted with developing business cur- 
riculums at the junior college level. 
Copies may be secured from the head 
of the business or distributive education 
service in state departments of education. 
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EFFECTIVE SHOPPING, by Mildred W. 
Wood and Fred T. Wilhelms, Washing- 
ton, D, C.: The Consumer Education 
Study (1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C.) 110 pp. 35c, 


This booklet for use in high school 
classes is one of eleven bulletins on con- 
sumer education for secondary school stu- 
dents. It is in many ways the best in the 
series. It deals with the core of consumer 
education. 

The authors have made an effective 
analysis of the problem of shopping. What 
to buy, finding what to buy, choosing the 
time and place, and the business side of 
shopping are the major divisions of the 
bulletin. The determination of values is a 
subjective process. It is therefore very 
difficult for one person to tell another 
how to buy wisely. Considering the il- 
lusiveness of the problem, and the possi- 
bilities for propaganda in a_ subjective 
analysis like this, the authors have done 
an unusually fine job. 

Teachers of Introduction to Business 
especially, but all other business teachers 
in general, will find this bulletin a most 
useful teaching aid. 


INVESTMENTS, 2nd Edition, by George 
W. Dowrie and Douglas R, Fuller, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 611 pp. 
$5.00. 


Although this book i is designed primarily 
as a college text, it is highly useful for 
any student of business or economics who 
wants a clear, simple, comprehensive state- 
ment on the nature and scope of invest- 
ments in this postwar world. The basic 
approach of the second edition retains all 
of the clarity and simplicity of the 1941 
edition and is even easier to grasp than 
the first edition. The simplification lies 
chiefly in the reduction of the amount of 
the historical data and the discarding of 
some extraneous and atypical instances on 
the technique of investment. 

The difference in point of view and the 
difference in the type of new data added 
to make this edition are indicated by the 
substantial increase of government securi- 
ties in the investment market—more than 
254 billion dollars in 1947—and the great 
importance of understanding the relation 
of taxation to investment policies. 

Of greatest single value, however, is the 
Fourth Section of the book discussing 
investment analysis. Here is explained the 
general nature of analysis, the sources of 
data for effective analysis, and the various 
forms and instruments of investment. The 
examples and techniques included are, of 
course, right up to the postwar minute. 

The book also includes a good discussion 
of the Nature of Investments, the Mech- 
anism and Policy of Investment and In- 
vestment Management. 


JOB INSTRUCTION TRAINING, A Leader's 
Manual, Business Education Publica- 
tion, No, 41, Revised Edition, Bureau 
of Business Education, Sacramento, 
California: California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


First introduced during the war, Job 
Instruction Training gained wide recogni- 
tion as a means of equipping wartime su- 
pervisors with the skills of teaching. It 
is recognized that these skills are now as 
essential for supervisors in distributive 
fields as they were for wartime supervisors. 
Therefore, this manual has been prepared 
for the purpose of providing managers, 
department heads, and supervisors with the 
fundamentals of efficient teaching methods. 
The present revision takes the program out 
of industry by casting the illustrations in 
distributive fields. 

The main differences in the earlier man- 
ual and the present edition are in the 


length of time—five sessions instead of 


four; casting of illustrations into distribu- 
tive rather than industrial field; amplifi- 
cation of the bare outline into a more 


detailed guide for, the reader; the use of 
the Sign-Writers Cup to be used in lieu 
of the Fire Underwriters Knot if de- 
sired; an additional chapter on follow-up 
and on appreciation of job instruction 
training. 

The follow-up section was added to in- 
sure application of the principles advanced 
in the course. The section of appreciation 
of JIT was planned for those members of 
distributive education who occasionally are 
asked to describe the program to a group 
of merchants or a service club. It pro- 
vides dramatic demonstration and creates 
interest at the time it is publicizing the 
program. 


MANAGING MEN AT WORK, by Selby S. 
Santmyers, Scranton: International 
Textbook Company, 299 pp. $4.00. 


This text is designed to inculcate a 
sound attitude and some practical tech- 
niques for supervising working men and 
women, Although it constitutes a valu- 
able addition to the growing library of 
industrial relations texts now available, it 
differs slightly in its point of emphasis in 
that it stresses primarily the problems of 
the work supervisor rather than calling 
attention to the emotional difficulties of 
individual workmen. The emphasis in this 
book is upon leadership. 

Viewing industry from the perspective 
of the foreman’s desk, the reader turns 
his gaze upon all the technical and ideo- 
logical problems which confront that su- 
pervisor in his daily work. In a first sec- 
tion real foreman leadership is explained. 
The foreman is then located in the total 
economic scheme of the nation. Special 
sections are successively given to the pro- 
duction, legal, union, and plant organiza- 
tion concerns of the foreman. 

The text is written in a matter-of-fact, 
man-to-man style and is very agreeable 
reading. It is ideally adapted for training 
programs within industry and management 
courses on both the trade school and col- 
legiate level. Mr. Santmyers’ experience 
includes educational work with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the Westinghouse 
Company, the Pennsylvania Salt Company, 
the American Hard Rubber Company and 
Improved Risk Mutuals. This excellent 
background is apparent in his practical ap- 
proach to leadership problems. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 12 
How does a public stenographer's office function? 








by Dorothy Leggitt 
The Wydown School 
Clayton, Missouri 


The secretary to the public and her asso- 
ciates serve the business world in an ex- 
ecutive fashion. As she assumes this role, 
the public stenographer seems independent. 
Her suite of offices exemplify spacious- 
ness, the size being related to her ambition 
and success, as well as her plans for cre- 
ating jobs for career girls. 

Separate rooms of the home office in- 
clude the reception room, the executive 
office, the rooms for dictation, the supply 
room, and the actual workshop. The latter, 
although it appears disarranged, is well- 
organized. In it, there is the working ap- 
paratus: typewriters, mimeograph machine, 
table used in assembling and binding, wash 
basin and drinking fountain, cloak rack, 
vault, rows of telephones owned by outside 
clientele, etc. Occasionally, a uniquely de- 
signed leisure room offers relaxation from 
the activity in the workroom. This suite is 
usually located in any office building or 
commercial hotel, and both the directory 
to the particular building and the adver- 
tising section of the local telephone book 
lead clients to it and introduce them to 
the public stenographer. 

The public stenographer herself climbed 
to the role of executive. After graduation 
from the business course, she went out 
for wide experiences. Probably she was 
first an office girl; second, a typist; third, 
a secretary; fourth, an office supervisor. 
With this background—knowledge, train- 
ing, and experience—she pushes forward 
to succeed in the final area of her life’s 
plan: as “Public Stenographer and Asso- 
ciates, Incorporated.” 

The public stenographer may have as 
many employees as specialization permits ; 
those of superior rank become associates. 
These full-time workers are minor execu- 
tives with irregular hours, separate offices, 
and their own keys. 

Part-time associates are free lancers. 
Girls who wish to work only at certain 
intervals, specializing in legal or profes- 
sional dictation, etc., working at night or 
in over-time hours from a job with some 
other firm constitute this group. Contract 
work may be completed at home. 

Innumerable jobs parallel each other in 
the public “steno’s” office: typing of manu- 
scripts for publication, duplicating mes- 
sages, preparing statistical reports, dicta- 
tion, mimeographing, and_ proofreading. 
Employees may be experienced workers or 
beginners; girls with superior personality 
or with average individual qualities. 

The experiences of the associates are 
equally significant with the owner of PS 
& A, Inc. Miss Associate works Monday 
in her private office. On Tuesday, she 
rushes to an outside office to take dicta- 
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tion. Varied activity ensues through Wed- 
nesday. Thursday comes and goes 
Friday . . . Saturday. 

Miss Associate gets her assignments: 
“Go to the fortieth floor of the building 
across the street to take dictation.” “Go 
to the office of the circuit judge to receive 
and to return a statistical table requiring 
the long carriage typewriter.” “Go to the 
meat packing company to do machine bill- 
ing; make ten carbon copies.” “Go to the 
doctor’s office to act as receptionist during 
the rush hours.” 

Clientele grows through friendships, 
advertising, and satisfied customers. En- 
joying the freedom that an executive can, 
the public stenographer attends meetings in 
order to keep in command of trends and 
practices. She takes pride in rendering 
superior services; thus, she succeeds pri- 
vately and publicly. For twelve months of 
the year her office bulges with work. 
Through financial success she insures her- 
self a comfortable living and the feeling 
of life’s satisfaction. 

Let us meet the calling clients. Mr. 
First Caller drops in with work to be 
done. Perhaps he has a letter to be dic- 
tated to a typist or to a stenographer. Or, 
he may ask to leave some copy work to 
be typed. Occasionally, he just wants some 
legal papers notarized. 

The personal caller needs the service of 
the public stenographer for any number of 
reasons. He may need temporary assist- 
ance because he is a stranger in the city 
and at the moment without the conveni- 
ence of a private secretary. Or, he may 
be a man who operates his own business 
but needs stenographic help rarely. Again, 
he may be a business executive who has 
much work. During an especially success- 
ful season he has decided to have certain 
divisions of it done on a contract basis. 

Mr. Second Customer is a_ telephone 
caller. He wants a secretary to take dicta- 
tion in his office. He makes an appoint- 
ment and at the hour arranged gives dicta- 
tion—legal, medical, and business—to the 
visiting associate. The shorthand notes 
are transcribed in the home office and later 
returned to this client with a bill. 

Mr. Third Man happens to be the emer- 
gency customer. He wants help immedi- 
ately. His employed secretary is away 
from the office. Illness or a vacation—one 
of these reasons make temporary employ- 
ment of a secretary imperative. Special- 
ized help is obtained from the office of the 
public stenographer. Thus, the delay of 
securing a secretary through a personnel 
business agency is avoided. 

The work is varied and there is plenty 
to do. Public stenography is a vocation 
worthy of consideration. 
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...And best of all, should you 
ever damage the point of your 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen, you 
can replace it yourself—without 
sending your pen back to the 
factory. Just unscrew the dam- 
aged point and screw in a new one. 
All pen counters sell Esterbrook 
Renew-Points, 35c and 85c. 
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